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LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of ‘Episcopal Churchnews”’ or its editors. 


@ FUNDS NEEDED 


_ St. Willibrords Old Catholic Church 
in Frankfort (Germany) is in dire need 
of a new place to worship since they 
must move from their present little 
brown cracker box church in 1954. The 
Anglican and Episcopal churchmen 
have decided to combine their efforts 
with the Old Catholics to build a church 
all may use. We number about 200 com- 
municants; they about 400. The Old 
Catholic people are expellees from 
Czechoslovakia, Sudeten Germans, la- 
borers and very poor. 

The Anglican and Episcopal person- 
nel are long term residents, consular 
officials and business people. The mili- 
tary group’s size varies, as they come 
and go. 

It may be that there are readers of 
Episcopal Churchnews who would like 
a share in our project to raise $150,000. 

Would you be willing to accept gifts 
for St. Willibrords and forward them 
to me in dollar instruments? The World 
Council of Churches will convert our 
dollars into spere marks at the rate of 
7.2. These spere marks are set aside by 
the West German Republic for construc- 
tion and rehabilitation purposes. Any 
contributions can of course be sent 
direct me at the above address (HQ., 
862d Engineer Aviation Battalion, APO 
57, c/o P. M., New York, N. Y.) by 
personal check or money order. 

JOHN T. KNIGHT 


CHAPLAIN (CAPT.) USAF 

(Ed. Note: Anyone anxious to assist St. Willi- 

brord’s is urged to send contributions to HCnews. 
They will be forwarded to Chaplain Knight.) 


BH CONSIDER LAY DELEGATES 


In your Feb. 7 issue, you have an 
article (editorial) on the unhappy 30 
per cent of the dioceses that have Coun- 
cil meetings in late January and early 
February. This article was written 
from a clergyman’s point of view en- 
tirely, and it must be remembered that 
laymen do attend Council too. 

These laymen have their businesses 
dependent upon them and, as glad as 
they are to give their time and effort 
for their Church, sometimes it is im- 
possible to leave. It so happens that 
in an area where the larger portion of 
the diocese is agricultural, April and 
May are two vital months to be on the 
job. When the farmer gets busy, he 
needs supplies and then the merchant 
is busy. As a result, these people are 
cut out of attending a Council meeting. 

As the Church is for everyone, I 
think they ought to be considered in 
the Church’s planning. 

(MRS.) W. C. WHITEHEAD 
CHATHAM, VA. 


BH VALID COMMUNION 


I could hardly wait for a friend of 
mine to return to Richmond in order 
to introduce her to ECnews. 

However, after reading the letters in 
the Feb. 7 issue, I decided to postpone 
my intention until a more opportune 
moment. I am referring to the letters of 
the Rev. Mr. Alberts and Mr. Perkins 
on the “valid” Communion incident. 

My own reaction to that situation 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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DETAILS from the Rev. Charles H. Long, Jr. 281 Fourth Ave., 
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This prayer, approved by the 
Presiding Bishop, has been au- 
thorized for use in most dioceses. 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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A PRAYER 


per sor Clift 


ALMIGHTY FATHER, who dost put into the hearts of thy 


ine 


BUIL 


servants in every age the will to work for the extension 
of thy kingdom throughout the world, pour down, we 
beseech thee, the abundance of thy blessing upon our 
new venture as Builders for Christ. Grant unto us all 
such a lively faith and such a generous spirit that we 
may worthily rise to these fresh opportunities for service 
to thee in thy Holy Church. All which we ask in the 


Name of thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


This page is contributed by 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
in support of the 
BUILDERS for CHRIST 
campaign 
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| BACKSTAGE with the publisher | 


INCE the very beginning of HCnews, 

and until a month ago, our editorial 
board was made up of three editors who 
lived in widely scattered parts of the 
country. Of necessity, their editorial 
thinking was crystalized over long dis- 
tance telephone lines and with the help 
of the U. S. Mail and Western Union. 
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The Editorial Board: Messrs. Berger, 


But on March lst, we added three new 
editors and established a completely new 
work procedure—with the enlarged edi- 
torial board meeting in New York City 
on a regular and frequent schedule. While 
it is newsworthy that we have ‘swapped’ 
the telephone conference call for the con- 
ference table .. . I want to devote this 
space to the editors themselves rather 
than to how they work. 

This new board represents a tremen- 
dous amount of talent—when measured 
by either a journalistic or theological 
yardstick. Two of the new members are 
laymen and have had uncommon experi- 
ence in writing and evaluating writing. 
Nash Burger is a member of the book 
review staff of The New York Times and, 
even though living in New York, he is 
registrar and historiographer of the Di- 


EDITORIAL, BUSINESS OFFICE: 110 North Adams St., 
Richmond, Va. 

NEW YORK NEWS BUREAU: Gramercy Park Hotel, 
Lexington at 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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matter at the U. S. Post Office, Richmond, Va., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Episcopal Churchnews is copyrighted 1953 by 
The Southern Churchman Co. under International Copyright 
Convention. All rights reserved. 
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ocese of Mississippi, while Paul Temple, 
with an impressive background in law, 
holds an important executive position 
with the Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Both Mr. Temple (a war-time con- 
vert of Dr. Mollegen of VTS) and Mr. 
Burger are dedicated churchmen and 
possess an unusual grasp of the Christian 
Faith. Dr. Casserley, who is moving up 
from associate editor—a position he has 
held since last September when he began 
writing Christian Interpretations (see 


Burger, Casserley, Ribble and Temple 


page 5)—needs no introduction to our 
readers or to the Church; many consider 
him the outstanding theologian of the 
Anglican Communion. These three join 
Dr. Berger and Dr. Ribble, our ‘“‘battle- 
scarred” veterans, who continue as edi- 
tors. And—Chad Walsh becomes an 
associate editor because, as he put it, 
“there are just too many miles between 
Beloit, Wis., and Gotham” . . . meaning, 
of course, that he is not able to make 
the frequent trips to NYC for editorial 
conferences. As an associate editor, you 
will find occasional by-lined comments by 
him on our editorial pages and his ar- 
ticles in our feature section—the first of 
which will appear soon. 


Wi laitice & [scnaih vr. 


Episcopal Churchnews receives the full news and picture 
service of Religious News Service, United Press Photos, 
Church News Service. 

CABLE ADDRESS: ECnews, Richmond, Va.; TELE- 
PHONES: Richmond—LD212 and 3-6631; New York, Gra- 
mercy, 3-3546. 

Titles used in Episcopal Churchnews in connection with 
Episcopal clergy are those indicated by the individual as his 
preference or as in general usage in his parish. 

Opinions expressed by writers of feature articles and special 
columns do not necessarily refiect the opinions of the editors 
or the publisher of Episcopal Churchnews. 
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A PARSON PONDERS 


zz 


““Heteronomy’’—what preacher’s 
heart will not thrill at the discovery of 
that word? It will take the place of 
“Mesopotamia” in the clerical vocab- 
ulary. The dullest listener in the con- 
gregation will sit up and take notice 
everytime he hears it. Theologians de- 
serve the thanks and praise of every 
clergyman for this precious gift. 


It means—in case anyone wants to 
know—that there are some who are 
not self-starters! Pressure of the crowd 
or the force of high pitched voices on 
screen or television cause a reaction 
which has no connection with judg- 
ment or good sense. 


Members of the cloth proverbially 
have been placed in this group. But 
things have changed. Today the cler- 
ics cannot be forced into buying as a 
result of ballyhoo and propaganda 
only. A small group still buy what 
they are pressured into purchasing. 
Judgment and sanity belong to the 
ministerial profession. 


Tragic indeed is the lot of the 
heteronomous preacher. He will pay 
about $2000 to $3000 more than the 
same insurance policy will cost with 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. No 
one wants it to happen to him! 


So be autonomous. 


Take action to find out the facts. 
End up by buying “Fundonomous”! 
Contact — 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 
Alison Building 
Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

8 branch offices from coast to coast 
An Interdenominational Life Insurance 
Company for All Protestant Ministers 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
Please send me information about: 


CZ Protection 
DD Family Income 


] Retirement Income 
] Juvenile Insurance 


City scot P 
Date. of nBirth yn eed ae a te 


"More than a Business — 
an Institution” 


~ 


was to say a prayer for those impli- 
cated, and to hope that in similar cir- 
cumstances of impending death most 
of us might show up in an equally 
favorable light. p 

If the clergy, with their more 
thorough theological training, like to 
debate upon the pros and cons of. that 
sort of thing, that is their privilege, 
but I do not feel that it should be done 
in a magazine like HCnews, which is 
intended to be, partly at least, of in- 
terest to the layman. 

Although I attend Church regularly 
every Sunday in my own parish, I feel 
that such an attitude of public criticism 
as the Rev. Mr. Alberts and Mr. Perkins 
have taken only serves to widen the 
breach which already exists between 
Church and non-Church people. 

I shall be interested in reading of 
other lay reactions on the subject, but 
shall skip the clerical ones... 

CLARA WEEKS 
RICHMOND, VA. 


@ RECOMMENDS ‘APOSTLES’ 


I have watched with interest the 
response of the Church press to the new 
book by Ralph Lord Roy, entitled Apos- 
tles of Discord. It was gratifying to 
note that Churchnews considered it ‘‘im- 
portant and worthy of study” (even 
though one Episcopal publication was 
quite critical.) Personally, I believe that 
Apostles of Discord, regardless of its 
necessary limitations, should be exam- 
ined carefully by every alert Protestant, 
minister or layman. 

BEAMAN T. WHITE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


@ ‘MORE OF THE SAME’ 


The Feb. 7 issue of E’piscopal Church- 
news shows a cartoon of a clergyman 
wearing a ridiculous advertising sign 
attached to his cotta. In the article 
(‘More Fun in Church’), I read where 
some protests had been received and 
more expected. Well here’s more of the 
same! 

As we oldtimers have been taught 
since childhood, the white of the vest- 
ments has always been a symbol of the 
purity of the Church’s teachings, and 
it is most deplorable to see this symbol 
reduced to the status of a cheap comic! 

We are all aware that our ministers 
are human and need a goodly share of 
fun to balance some of the more sombre 
duties of their calling, and panning the 
man himself seems to be quite in tune 
with the times. Nevertheless, when the 
man is officiating as a priest of God, 
he should certainly be above ridicule. 
If a judge in one of our courts was thus 
held up for ridicule, the shouts of dis- 
approval would be deafening. Have 
some of the clergy themselves fallen for 
the gag, “Anything for a laugh?” 

(MRS.) CATHERINE A. SCHROEDER 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Man in the News 


“That man again!” remarked a friend of mine the other 
day, as he tossed aside his newspaper with disgust, 
“Surely they might talk about someone else for a change.” 
I sympathized profoundly. Some political personalities 
have a way of compelling us to think and talk about them 
however unwilling we are to do so. In the same way I 
have often noticed that bad tunes have a knack of im- 
bedding themselves deep down in our unconscious minds, 
so that we catch ourselves humming or whistling them 
again and again during the day and break off in surprise 
and disgust. Hitler, during those dark years before the 
war in which he seemed to bestride the world like a col- 
lossus, compelled people day after day to think and talk 
about him, although most of us would have infinitely pre- 
ferred to talk about anyone or anything else. We knew 
that to discuss him only helped to build up the legend of 
his power and importance, and thus played into his hands, 
but the significance of the man, what he was and what he 
symbolized, had become so great that he could not be 
ignored. Other figures in history,—for example, Julius 
Caesar and Napoleon, Stalin and Mussolini,—have also 
possessed and used this power to get themselves thought 
and talked about everywhere. 


Personalities in Politics 

Ought Christian Interpretation, or any other discussion 
of political and social affairs which tries to reach a deep 
level of understanding, to take notice of and deal with 
personalities in politics? Certainly it should try to ignore 
the personal factor as much as possible It is never wise 
or right, or really democratic for that matter, to insist 
that any particular personality is politically indispensible. 
We may sometimes feel and say that some man of out- 
standing wisdom and integrity is capable of rendering 
such great services to mankind that his gifts ought not to 
be ignored and allowed to rust through disuse. But al- 
though all men, in accordance with their ability and 
opportunity, may serve great causes, no one man is ever 
absolutely indispensible to a truly great cause. Usually 
when we find ourselves forced to discuss personalities it 
is a sign that some particular person has come to symbol- 
ize and embody evil forces to such an extent that to criti- 
cize them is inevitably to criticize him. Yet even so it is 
the presence and reality of the evil forces themselves that 
really matter, and to concentrate too much on the person 
is to run the risk of ignoring the forces within the body 
politic which have made him possible. Thus Hitler sym- 
bolized and ernbodied tragic tendencies within German life 
and the German tradition apart from which he could never 
have attained his tremendous power. To isolate him from 
these forces, to consider his tragic achievement as though 
it were merely the fruit of his own evil gifts and person- 
ality, was necessarily to misunderstand and perhaps over- 
estimate him. So with us here today; we misunderstand 
and overestimate notorious individuals if we take them 
at their own conceited self-estimation and forget the 
underlying forces in the national life which have made 
them possible. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL (SSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


The Causes of Mr. McCarthy 


The first and most guilty of these causes is the reality 
of the Communist menace itself. One of the worst conse- 
quences of evil political tendencies is their way of provok- 
ing almost equally fanatic and evil reactions on the other 
side. Thus like most other people I deplore and dislike 
drunkeness and drunkards. But I must say that I dislike 
almost equally the fanatical and intemperate “temper- 
ance” fanatics, for it so happens that I really believe in 
real temperance. Not the least of the evil consequences of 
chronic alcoholism, in my view, is the way in which it 
stimulates and sustains the zeal of the temperance fanat- 
ics. In the same way the great evil of Communism has let 
loose upon society the one-sided emotions and propagandas 
of the anti-Red fanatics, who will not and cannot see that 
mere anti-Communism is not enough, that what matters in 
life is not what we are against but what we are positively 
in favor of. True and creative anti-Communism is to 
believe in and work for something greater than Com- 
munism, something that excludes Communism and to 
which Communism is unalterably opposed. Thus, to speak 
for myself, I am an anti-Communist decisively and with- 
out reservation, because my religion is Christian and my 
politics democratic—not, of course, in any party sense. 
My dislike and rejection of Communism is not the central 
theme of my thinking or the substance of my beliefs. It is 
the negative by-product of my religious and political 
creed. 

The trouble about Communist and other totalitarian 
doctrines of the twentieth century is not only that they 
menace democracy from without, but also that they 
weaken it from within, by making democratic people so 
afraid of them that they begin to doubt the capacity of 
democracy to defend itself against such enemies by demo- 
cratic means. As a result they are willing to compromise 
with their own ideals for the sake of defending them. 
In this I believe they are altogether mistaken. Fear is 
always a bad counsellor, and a wise people will do well to 
ignore its advice. 

The many foreign critics of the great anti-Red drives 
and propagandas which have arisen in this country dur- 
ing the last few years often ignore the fact that they have 
had a real cause, and that cause was the Communists 
themselves. There can be no doubt that the Communist 
party is no ordinary political party, which a democratic 
people ought to tolerate however much most of them dis- 
agree with it. If it is in some sense a political party, it is 
also a secret conspiracy which has produced at least some 
overt acts of treason. No nation can be expected to re- 
frain from taking precautions designed to protect itself 
from such internal dangers. On the other hand we must 
beware of so exaggerating the danger as to inspire un- 
necessary panic in our own hearts. Still the thing most 
to be feared is fear itself. 

But organized Communist conspiracy is not the sole 
cause of McCarthy. He embodies and symbolizes also ten- 
dencies more deep seated within the country itself. Critics 
of McCarthyism, and they are to be found almost all over 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Which Bible commentary — 


should you own ? 


There are many Bible commentaries available. 
Some are so detailed that they are useful only 
to the scholar. Others cannot do justice to the 
individual books. Many are too expensive for 
the average buyer. One series — the TORCH 
BIBLE COMMENTARIES —is designed spe- 
cifically for the minister or layman who wants 
an excellent, readable commentary at a price 
he can afford. 


What is different about the 


TORCH 
BIBLE COMMENTARIES 


The TORCH BIBLE COMMENTARIES are 
published in separate volumes—each written 
bya leading authority, such as Alan Richardson 
or R. R. Williams, on a book, or part of a book, 
of the Bible. They are concise, easily under- 
stood, convenient and inexpensive. By buying 
a volume at a time, you can soon build an 
entire library of Bible commentaries. These 
low-priced volumes have been highly praised 
by outstanding religious publications. Below 
is a list of the books already available in this 
series. Gradually the entire Bible will be cov- 
ered in this manner. You can buy these books 
at your local bookstore, or you may use the 
coupon to see any of them on a 10-day trial. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL [ooUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


the world—McCarthy is not a domestic but a world figure 
—are very fond of dismissing him as a symbol of what 
they choose to call the “political immaturity” of America. 
They perhaps forget that “political immaturity” is not a 
commodity to be found on this side of the Atlantic only. 
All countries, even the most ancient and politically expe- 
rienced, contain large groups of politically immature peo- 
ple—nationalists, isolationists, reactionaries, self-blinded 
cultivators of their own cabbage patches, people who have 
not yet awakened to the great world changes that have 
taken place during the last fifty years, people who remain 
obstinately deaf to the great proclamation of the Chris- 
tian gospel, that this world which God has given us is one 
world and that this human race which inhabits it is one 
family of men whose destinies are inextricably inter- 
twined. America has indeed no monopoly of people of this 
kind, but they exist here as everywhere else in not incon- 
siderable numbers. The characteristic mark of political 
immaturity among us is a certain shrinking from the 
duties and responsibilities of that world leadership which 
the recent course of history has so plainly laid on the 
shoulders of this country. It is essentially a failure to 
grow up. We can understand and sympathize with this 
failure, for it must be admitted that recent events have 
called on us to grow up with unnatural speed, but the 
facts are plain and so are the duties and responsibilities 
which they indicate. Such responsibilities demand of us 
a new kind and way of political thinking, religious and 
rational at the same time, but unswept and undiverted 
from its central ideas and purposes by gusts of emotion 
and propaganda, a kind of political thinking based on a 
consciousness that this is one world of which we are a 
central part, rather than a world in which we merely 
happen to be. We are, in short, God’s people in God’s 
world, and not merely ourselves in a world largely foreign 
to us, and populated by a regrettably large number of 
other people. 

To ignore, or even wish to ignore, such plain facts and 
manifest duties is indeed a sign of political immaturity, 
and there is something to be said for the view that Mr. 
McCarthy has come to symbolize and embody the polit- 
ically immature elements in this country, just as, for 
example, Mr. Bevan symbolizes and embodies the polit- 
ically immature elements in the working classes of Great 
Britain. 


The Consequences of Mr. McCarthy 

These are all too obvious and they can be briefly sum- 
marized. 

(1) A distrust of American leadership in the free world. 
Just as we may sometimes wonder, as we contemplate the 
large Communist parties in France and Italy, whether we 
can really rely upon the France and Italy of the future, 
and just as the possibility that Mr. Bevan may some day 
be Prime Minister of Great Britain may make us ques- 
tion whether even British friendship and its alliance with 
this country can be counted on indefinitely so all the 
countries closest to us plague themselves with the ques- 
tion: What would happen if Mr. McCarthy were to become 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Getting down to business at Cuba convocation* 


Half-Century of Church Progress 


In Cuba Observed at Convocation 


The history of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Cuba—largest in the Church’s 
overseas field—and that of the is- 
land’s republican form of govern- 
ment are closely interlinked. Both 
got their start around the turn’ of 
the century, with the Episcopal 
Church getting the jump on the re- 
public by one year. 

Although the Anglican Commun- 
ion, in the person of Church of Eng- 
land missionaries, first came to the 
island in 1762, it was not until a cen- 
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tury and a half later that the Epis- 
copal Church entered the picture. By 
a vote of both Houses of General 
Convention, meeting in San Fran- 
cisco in 1901, the missionary district 
was established, and three years later 
the Rt. Rev. Albion W. Knight was 
consecrated as Cuba’s first mission- 
ary bishop. 

These events were brought sharp- 

*(L. to r.) The Ven. Jorge H. Piltoto, district 


secretary ; Bishop Blankingship ; Bishop Sherrill ; 
Archdeacon Romualdo Gonzalez. 


ly into focus when Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill flew from New 
York to address the district’s 46th 
annual convocation and to help the 
Church recently celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the coming of its 
first bishop and a vigorous half-cen- 
tury of missionary endeavor. 

Keynoted in the Presiding Bishop’s 
address was the expressed desire that 
the Church in Cuba be a truly native 
Church, which it is fast becoming. 

“(The Church’s) policy as far as 
missionary work is concerned,” 
Bishop Sherrill explained, “is to 
build strong independent Anglican 
branches ... (It) is not the Church 
of the U. 8S. transplanted in this is- 
land. It is a Cuban Church and the 
more Cuban it becomes, the happier 
will be the Church in the U. 8.” 

The bishop, who addressed 500 per- 
sons gathered at a banquet in his 
honor at Havana’s Nacional hotel, 
also preached at Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral and visited the Seminario Evan- 
gelico de Teologia in Matanzas, which 
the Episcopal Church shares with 
Methodists and Presbyterians. 

In his annual address, Bishop 
Hugo A. Blankingship, the island’s 
third bishop, lauded the work of na- 
tive laity and clergy, announced 327 
confirmations for the past year, and 
set as 50th anniversary goals the 
building of a Church center and 
greater efficiency in Church work. 

“Our plan,” he pointed out, “is not 
to expand greatly, but to intensify 
the work where we are already estab- 
lished.”” An amount of $600,000 has 
been listed by the bishop as a mini- 
mum need for the building of 15 
churches, 11 rectories—all of which 
are now rented—a school in Santiago 
de Cuba, and the enlargement of 
schools in Moron and Vertientes. 


Southwestern Brazil’s Bishop Krischke reading annual report 


Puerto Rico 


On a neighboring island in the 
Caribbean, Bishop A. Ervine Swift 
of Puerto Rico adressed the 47th con- 
vocation of the missionary district 
under his care, and elevated to the 
priesthood the Rev. William H. Beck- 
with, Ph.D., dean of General Studies 
at the University of Puerto Rico’s 
College of Agriculture and Mechani- 
cal Arts. 

Over and above other budgetary 
considerations, delegates voted to 
raise $3,000 more locally for the pur- 
pose of hiking salaries of native cler- 
gy, laid plans for a week-long adult 
conference in July and, in a revolu- 
tionary move for the island, made 
the district president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary a member of the Council 
of Advice. 


Canal Zone 


Delegates to the 34th annual con- 
vocation in Panama welcomed back 
an old friend, Suffragan Bishop 
David E. Richards of Albany, who 
started his ministry as _ priest-in- 
charge of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin in Cristobal in 1945 and also 
served in Costa Rica and Colombia. 

Bishop Richards preached to a 
crowd of 2,000 that filled the La Boca 
stadium for an outdoor service of 
Solemn Evensong. He also addressed 
the 16th annual convention of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and led a clergy 
retreat at Santa Clara. 

Reviewing events of the past year, 
Bishop R. Heber Gooden cited the 
visits of the Suffragan Bishop of 
Kingston, Jamaica, and Queen Eliza- 
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beth and read greetings from Her 
Majesty to all Anglicans on the 
isthmus. Other accomplishments re- 
corded included the consecration of 
churches at Pear] Lagoon, Nicaragua, 
and Puerto Armuelles, Western Pan- 
ama; the purchase of a new school 
building on Corn Island and the 
breaking of ground for a church at 
Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua. The 
bishop also announced such plans for 
the future as a new school building 
for St. Mark’s, Bluefields, Nicaragua 
—to be financed by the Birthday 
Thank Offering—and new churches 
at Bocas del Toro, Panama; Bataan, 
Costa Rica and Paraiso, Canal Zone. 
He stressed the need for new 
churches in Puerto Limon and Si- 
quirres, Costa Rica, and Margarita, 
Canal Zone. 


Southwestern Brazil 


Meeting at the birthplace of an 
ECnews editor, the Rev. W. Leigh 
Ribble, of Richmond, Va., delegates 
to the missionary district’s fifth an- 
nual convocation: at the Cathedral 
Church of the Mediator in Santa 
Maria heard an encouraging report 
on clergy recruitment. A Committee 
on Vocation, composed of Bishop Eg- 
mont M. Krischke, the district’s ex- 
amining chaplains, and two laymen, 
announced that, after extensive evan- 
gelical work, three groups of students 
at the Brazilian Theological Semi- 
nary, following a Committee pro- 
gram, had enlisted 30 candidates for 
the ministry—almost twice the dis- 
trict’s present complement of clergy. 

In his annual address, the bishop 


reported increased lay leadership and — 
a total of 285 confirmations for the 
past year—higest in the district’s 
short history—but deplored the cir- 
cumstance that “we are still a Church 
of closed doors,” alluding to the fact 
that parish churches are usually shut 
except for public services. He also 
expressed regret that the Church 
was not yet adequately equipped to 
accede to the requests of the “grow- 
ing number of outsiders” who ask for 
Church services on certain occasions 
like baptisms, weddings and burials. 


Stateside 


Meeting at Christ Church, Pensa- 
cola, the 111th annual council of the 
Diocese of Florida adopted its largest 
budget in history—$38,456 for dio- 
cesan assessments and $119,860 for 
Church Program; broke all records 
for confirmations; admitted four new 
parishes; organized three new 
churches, and created two new dio- 
cesan positions—Director of Chris- 
tian Social Relations and Director 
for Youth. Canon Robert J. McClos- 
key of St. John’s Cathedral, Jackson- 
ville, has been named to fill the first 
post, with the second still awaiting a 
candidate. 

The Rev. Hunley A. Elebash, rector 
of St. Catherine’s, Jacksonville, was 
elected diocesan secretary, succeed- 
ing the Rev. Richard G. Urban of St. 
Paul’s in the see city. 


Dallas Elects Dean Harte 


At a special convention at St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, the 
Very Rev. Joseph J. M. Harte, dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Erie, Pa., was 
elected Suffragan Bishop of Dallas 
to succeed the Rt. Rev. Gerald Fran- 
cis Burrill, recently installed as 
Bishop of Chicago. 

As this issue went to press, Dean 
Harte had made no decision as to 
whether he’ll accept his election 
which came on the ninth ballot after 
a vote on seven nominees. These in- 
cluded, besides Dean Harte: 

The Rev. William E. Craig, rector, 
St. John’s Church, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; the Rev. David A. Jones, 
rector, St. Luke’s Church, Denison, 
Tex.; the Very Rev. Gerald G. Moore, 
dean, St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dal- 
las; the Rev. Dorsey G. Smith, rector, 
St. John’s Church, Brownwood, Tex.; 
the Very Rev. Thomas M. W. Yerxa, 
dean, St. John’s Cathedral, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and the Rev. Guy S. Usher, 
priest-in-charge, St. Thomas’ Church, 
Dallas. 

Dean Harte, informed of his elec- 
tion by telephone, promised to give 
“earnest consideration” to this call. 
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‘Seminarians Rap Tactics 
Used by Senator McCarthy 


“We, as Christian citizens and fu- 
ture ministers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, believing that God 
made men to be free, are concerned 
by current evidences of deterioration 
and decay of public morale and per- 
sonal liberty.” 

Thus began a “Statement of Con- 
viction”’ issued by 146 students at 
Virginia Theological Seminary in 
Alexandria, protesting “a growing 


- spirit of fear and distrust among 


citizens of the U. S.” 

“We believe,” the future clergy de- 
clared, “that Communists hold prin- 
ciples hostile to freedom,” but they 
added, “we believe it unmistakably 
true that Senator McCarthy acts on 
principles that are also hostile to 
freedom. We believe he has tended to 
intimidate loyal members of the gov- 
ernment as well as members of the 
teaching profession and other indi- 
viduals and groups. We believe that 
many citizens in and out of govern- 
ment are afraid to stand up for free 
speech and personal liberty .. .” 

Seminarians from 38 states and 
one territory, representing 83 per 
cent of the student body, signed the 
statement along with Dean E. Klo- 
man, all faculty members present at 
the time, and neighboring clergy. 

School officials, however, expressed 
a desire to “make it clear that this is 
in no way an Official statement of this 
seminary or any other Church group.” 

The seminarians were not without 
their champions. In Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Dr. Liston Pope, dean of Yale 
Divinity School, told Vassar College 
students: 

“We Americans have lost faith 
even in each other. We have come into 
a suspicious and witch-hunting time 
when we are eager to blame each 
other, when public officials make 
great reputations by destroying faith 
even in government, and when fear 
has cast out all faith.” 

Across the Hudson, at the Church 
of the Holy Innocents, Highland Falls 
—gateway to West Point—New 
York’s Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan 
called the “disappointing capitulation 
of the administration to the un- 
American tactics of Senator McCar- 
thy” a-“significant turning point in 
the history of our country,” and rea- 
soned that “if in our fear of Com- 
munism we end up yielding our own 
principles, and allow the disgraceful 
abuse of our own loyal people, and 
commit ourselves to an alliance with 
those who do not believe in freedom 
of ideas, freedom of discussion, or 
freedom of social action, we will find 
ourselves neyertheless in bondage.” 
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Mrs. Dwight Hisenhower escorted 
by James P. Berkeley, cathedral 
verger, arrives at Wash. Cathedral 
for a “World Day of Prayer” service. 


Bishop Lewis Declines 

The Rt. Rev. William F. Lewis, 
Bishop of Nevada, has notified 
Bishop Harold L. Bowen of Colorado 
that he is unable to accept his elec- 
tion as Bishop Coadjutor of that 
diocese. 

He told the bishop and the chair- 
man of the committee which notified 
him of his election at a special con- 
vention in Denver, Feb. 24: 

“With very real reluctance I feel 
obliged to refuse my election to be 


INO Cover Story A 


Culinary know-how usually be- 
longs to the women’s department but 
a group of Richmond, Va., cub scouts 
ignored this, set aside baseball and 
invaded the kitchen to learn to cook. 

Den 2 of a Cub Scout Troop at St. 
Stephen’s Church, armed with aprons 
and umpired by Mrs. J. Westwood 
Smithers, den mother, and Mrs. War- 
ren G. Elliott, hostess, mixed batter 
and baked some 40 cup cakes for a 
pack meeting to observe the 44th 
anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

When the icing stage was reached, 
there was the problem of deciding 
who was going to lick the spoon and 
bowl, but in spite of this, the chefs 
report they like to cook. 

On the cover are Harley Duane, 
Warren Elliott, Robbie Parks, and 
Westwood Smithers. 
AINA 


Bishop Coadjutor of Colorado. It is 
a solemn and difficult thing to ques- 
tion the choice of so earnest and 
prayerful a Convention, made in~— 
unity and conveyed with such en- 
thusiasm. I can only claim the right 
to deny that choice because I am 
charged with a responsibility with 
which you are not immediately 
concerned. 

“Twelve years ago I was elected 
and sent to Nevada. I believed then, 
and still believe, that call was of God; 
and I can find no evidence in my 
most earnest prayers that I have 
been relieved of the responsibility for 
God’s family in this jurisdiction. 

“T have prayed as earnestly as 
I know how. I have studied and ex- 
amined Colorado’s situation, lest I 
prove unmindful of my duty. I have 
tried my best to sift out my prefer- 
ences and selfish wishes. I have 
offered this decision to God before 
His altar and find no other answer 
possible for me. 

“For your confidence in me, and 
the honor which your diocese has 
bestowed on me, I am humbly grate- 
ful; and I would assure you of my 
prayers and interest in the months 
ahead.” 


DIOCESAN 


L. A. Advertising Campaign 
Brings Early Results 


Los Angeles has come up with a 
plan it believes may get more people 
reading the church pages in news- 
papers and remind “once-in-a-while” 
church-goers of what the Church has 
to offer them. 

Under way is an evangelistic ad- 
vertising campaign that even before 
it was released through the diocesan 
Department of Public Relations 
brought two members back into the 
Church family. This, the diocese 
thinks, may be a sign of how suc- 
cessful this new campaign will be. 

The ads were prepared in the office 
of Philip J. Meany Advertising 
Agency, under the supervision of 
Mr. Meany, himself a member of the 
diocesan public relations department. 
A young copy writer was assigned to 
write them. He and his family hadn’t 
“gone to church much in the last 
five years or so” but as he wrote the 
ads he said he realized fully for the 
first time what active participation 
in the church could mean to him. 
Now they’ve joined their neighbor- 
hood Episcopal Church—something 
they’d been thinking about for a long 
time, he said, but had never quite 
gotten around to. 

Results like that, of course, are the 
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goal of the advertising program. The 
ads featured such eye-catching head- 
lines as “I’m a Christian, but . Re 
“Faith Fits Every Family Schedule, ‘ 
“Why Strong Men Kneel to Pray,” 
and “Your Church, Your Children 
and You.” 

The Department of Public Rela- 
tions sent all the clergy a campaign 
brochure of 14 advertisements with 
the suggestion that they be printed 
in hometown newspapers, preferably 
not on the church page, but on the 
sports page or general news pages. 
Churches served by the same news- 
paper could sponsor the same adver- 
tisement jointly, with the names of 
all the churches included in the ad- 
vertisement. 

In a letter accompanying the bro- 
chure, the Rt. Rev. Francis Eric 
Bloy, bishop of Los Angeles, told his 
clergy he hoped the ads would “‘stim- 
ulate better church attendance among 
those whose church attendance is 
irregular and among those who have 
no particular affiliation.” 


New Delaware Center 

On its way up is a convalescent 
center in Wilmington, Del., that will 
be available to patients from every 
Delaware hospital and make avail- 
able to the hospitals needed space 
for patients requiring direct care 
such as surgery. 

The center is a gift from Eugene 
duPont of Christ Church, Greenville, 
who turned the first spadeful of earth 
at groundbreaking ceremonies at the 
Pelleport Estate, former home of his 
parents in whose memory he has 
given the building. 

Expected to cost more than 
$1,000,000 and to be completed by the 
summer of 1955, the center will con- 
tain therapy treatment facilities, a 
number of individual as well as two, 
three and four-patient rooms. 


ARMED FORCES 


Father Presents Navy Son 


With Spirit Honor Medal 

It’s not often that a father has 
the opportunity to present his son a 
medal, but this privilege went to 
Spencer Miller, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

At the 134th Graduation Review 
at the U. S. Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Md., Seaman Recruit 
Spencer Miller, III, received the 
American Spirit Honor Award from 
his father on behalf of the Citizens 
Committee for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, Inc. 
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On behalf of the Army, Navy... 


The medal is awarded to the man 
displaying outstanding qualities of 
leadership best expressing the Amer- 
ican Spirit, honor, initiative, loyal- 
ty, and high example to comrades in 
arms. 

Seaman Recruit Miller is a mem- 
ber of Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, South Orange, New Jersey, 
where the Rev. Eric M. Tasman is 
rector. In addition to this, he belongs 
to the Young People’s Christian 
Association. 

For two and a half years before 
he entered U. S. Naval Service, the 
young seaman attended Trinity Col- 
lege in Hartford, Conn., a church- 
affiliated school which though founded 
in 1823 by Episcopal churchmen is 
for men of all faiths. 


A First-Hand Answer 


If General Maxwell Taylor won- 
dered how his soldiers were respond- 
ing to the Army’s religious program, 
he got a first-hand answer recently 
when he tried to attend services at 
the Eighth Army Chapel in Seoul, 
Korea, only to find it so crowded he 
couldn’t get in. 

Writing to congratulate Chaplain 
(Col.) Earl D. Compton, Eighth 
Army Chaplain, General Taylor said, 
in part: 

“As a leading sinner in this com- 
munity, bedeviled by problems with 
forktails, and sorely in the need of 
consolation of the church and the 
benefit of your excellent sermon, 
would you kindly reserve me a seat 
on future Sunday mornings?” 

In reply, Chaplain Compton as- 


sured the Eighth Army Commander 
a seat would be saved for him. His 


letter said, in part: 

“Your regular attendance at the 
chapel services is a tremendous in- 
spiration not only to me but to every- 
one in Highth Army. 

“As I have said many times from 
the pulpit, never in my life have I 
seen a more responsible, more en- 
thusiastic or consistently larger con- 
gregation than here at Eighth 
Army.” 


FILMS 


‘I Beheld His Glory’ Gains 
Praise of British Critics 

The award-winning motion pic- 
ture, I Beheld His Glory, depicting 
Jesus Christ’s crucifixion and resur- 
rection, is being seen by thousands 
in public showings throughout Great 
Britain following a London presenta- 
tion which drew crowds of more than 
100,000. 

Dawn Trust, a Christian inter- 
denominational organization, spon- 
sored the showing of the film in Lon- 
don free to the public three times 
a day at the New Gallery Theatre. 

The Rev. James K. Friedrich, pres- 
ident of Cathedral Films, produced 
the film last year in Hollywood. It 
won top awards from the Boston and 
Cleveland Film Festivals and from 
the National Evangelical Film Fes- 
tival. Without precedent are the hon- 
ors this picture has amassed in the 
field of religious films. 

Cathedral Films reports that the 
London interest in J Beheld His 
Glory is leading to the showings 
throughout England. In Birming- 
ham, for example, the film will be 
shown between March 28 and April 4. 
The Bishop of Birmingham has 
agreed to the formation of a com- 
mittee, under his presidency, to 
arrange for the film’s showing in the 
best possible way to the biggest pos- 
sible audience. 

In Bournemouth, after a showing 
for 250 people including the Mayor 
and Mayoress, aldermen, councillors 
and members of various denomina- 
tions, it was decided that the film 
will be shown throughout Holy Week. 

The press has been lavish in its 
praise. 

From the London Evening Stand- 
ard: “This motion picture defies the 


tradition that the Christ can only | 
be a shadowy figure in a play or in | 


pictures. Here we have the Saviour 


speaking, living and moving among 


the people.” 
From the London Daily Mail: 


ssTt | 


is a direct, sincere picture, making | 
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its dramatic impact not so much by 
the tumult of its crowd scenes as 
by its fidelity to the Biblical story, 
the bold colors of its background and 
the simplicity of its performance. 
Another newspaper labeled J Be- 
held His Glory as “one of the most 
controversial films of the century.” 
Another wrote: “Its sincerity can- 
not be questioned. Nor can it fail to 
move anyone to whom the New Testa- 
ment means anything at all.” The 
London Daily Sketch commented on 
the film’s “reverence and dignity” 
and the critic wrote that his emo- 
tions were “stirred to the heights.” 


LAYMEN 


George Pepper Recipient 


Of City’s Highest Award 


The highest honor a Philadelphian 
can attain in his own city is the 
Philadelphia Award, a bronze medal 
and $10,000 in cash, founded by the 
late Edward W. Bok in 1921. 

Its 1954 recipient is George Whar- 
ton Pepper, an “elder statesman” of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania, who 
was 87 a few weeks ago. 

His citation said: “You, more than 
any other Philadelphian, have made 
this a better city in which to live, to 
learn, to work, to worship.” The 
presentation was made by former 
Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Rob- 
erts, whose career as a lawyer, pub- 
lic servant and churchman closely 
parallels Mr. Pepper’s. 

Mr. Pepper was completely sur- 
prised and touched by the tribute. 
He well knew its significance, having 

~ drawn up the trust for the award for 
Bok, and made the presentations of 
the first six awards. Like several of 
the past recipients, he said he would 
contribute the $10,000 to worthy 
causes. 

Mr. Pepper still practices law but 
is no longer rector’s warden at St. 
Mark’s Church, a post he held for 
about 55 years. He is the author of 
several books, including The Way, 
a little handbook on Catholic worship, 
and more recently, the Analytical In- 
dex of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Mr. Pepper—the 31st recipient of 
the award—is also a former United 
States Senator (1922-27). 


‘Potent Force’ of Religion 


Religion is man’s most important 
therapeutic agent, in the opinion of 
the executive head of the Texas Med- 
ical Center. 

There is so much knowledge avail- 
able today that men of science usu- 
ally specialize in one subject, with 
the result that specialists become 
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Four brothers service the altar at the Church of the Good Shepherd, Hous- 
ton, Tex. They drive 17 miles to worship each Sunday. (l. to r.) Tommie 
Wimp, Don, the Rev. Skardon D’ Aubert, the church rector, Gus and James. 


more and more dependent upon each 
other. ‘Specialists’ in practical re- 
ligion are needed in the development 
of the whole man as a healthy mem- 
ber of his community. 

An executive of quiet dignity and 
vision sat in his office high in Hous- 
ton’s Hermann Professional Building 
and spoke positively of religion as a 
“notent force’ in bringing about a 
“state of health” through the great 
medical center that is being rapidly 
developed. 

Dr. Frederick C. Elliott, grandson 
of two Methodist clergymen, was con- 
firmed with his wife about 10 years 
ago because he finds the Church “a 
practical as well as spiritual impact 
on life today.” 

The important relation of religion 
to health was taken into account from 
the very inception of the Texas Med- 
ical Center, in the mind of the late 
well-loved Dr. E. W. Bertner, Dr. 
Elliott pointed out. 

“We need and eventually will have 
in the Center a religious activities 
center, which will exert a virile in- 
fluence on the 1200 to 1500 students, 
professional workers and families of 
patients, as well as on the patients 
themselves,” Dr. Elliott said. 

“In addition to lounge, library, 
dining room and activity facilities, 
we want to have carefully designed 
‘quiet rooms’ where persons of all 
faiths can commune with their God 
personally and receive the grace and 
peace that they need to cope with 
their problems. 


“We have come to realize—slowly 
—that in treating an individual we 
must look at the whole person, and all 
of the influences on his life. It may 
be that the Church is left out of 
his life, or his family’s life. Often, 
you know, families need religion as 
a therapeutic agent. And, certainly, 
we find that persons in major catas- 
trophies respond to God. This proves 
the presence of God.” 

But while this religious center is 
still in the idealistic planning stage, 
the planners of the Texas Medical 
Center are glad that some of the hos- 
pitals—including St. Luke’s Episco- 
pal Hospital—are being built with a 
chapel as the center and heart. For 
just as a person who has a quiet room 
—sometimes with a personal altar— 
in his home still needs to worship 
God in His church, so the hospital 
chapels will augment the program of 
the religious center, when it mate- 
rializes. 

When hospitals now under con- 
struction are completed, the Texas 
Medical Center will have 2400 hos- 
pital beds. There will be some 500 
families who will come to the Center 
for long periods to be near their hos- 
pitalized members. These families 
can be either an aid or a detriment 
to the patients’ recovery, and the 
Center plans to help them become 
aids. 

In addition to the nurses, tech- 
nicians, graduate medical and dental 
students and medical social workers, 
there will be graduate students from 
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seminaries who will “interne” at the 
center to gain experience in pastoral 
work with families. 

Believing firmly that a negative 
attitude toward God is a sin, since 
Jesus preached a positive philosophy, 
Dr. Elliott is optimistically confident 
that the world today is in no grave 


Dr. Elliott: Families need religion 


danger from the threat of Com- 
munism. 

“God is so omnipotent that it is 
wrong to think He will allow a bad 
influence to overcome His world,” he 
says. “It isn’t so much the ‘bad’ 
people who are destroying the world, 
as the ‘good’ who think negatively. 
If we had every Christian speaking 
positively, we would have a stronger 
world.” 

Dr. Elliott himself has “spoken 
positively” in Houston for many 
years. A native of Kansas, he came 
to Houston in 1982, as vice president 
of the University of Texas and dean 
of its Dental Branch. One of his first 
activities was to instigate a commu- 
nity health council. 

He has served on the boards of 
the Community Chest, the Harris 
County Chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
the Texas Division of the American 
Cancer Society, and the Texas Med- 
ical Center. 

As a Doctor of Dental Science, he 
is a member of numerous profes- 
sional groups and has made many 
contributions to professional litera- 
ture. Doctor Elliott has proven to 
himself his point about religion as 
a therapeutic agent in overcoming 
his own recent serious illness. 
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CLERGY 


Oregon Priest Has ‘Faith’ 


In Institutional Ministry 


Because St. Mary’s Church, Wood- 
burn, a rural community in Oregon, 
cannot support the fulltime services 
of a priest, its vicar is more than fill- 
ing the rest of his time with an in- 
valuable ministry to men and women 
in the State hospital as well as the 
prison. 

The Rev. Thomas M. Baxter is 
ministering to the approximately 35 
communicants of the Church who are 
among the 3,000 patients at the Ore- 
gon State Hospital. The State sup- 
plies the part-time services of a 
Roman Catholic priest; otherwise, 
the patients have no religious minis- 
trations whatever, except for a serv- 
ice Sunday afternoon, taken in turn 
by volunteer ministers from Salem 
and only a small minority of the 
patients are able to attend. 

All the work is related to the Holy 
Communion, which is brought to each 
communicant every month. 

Fr. Baxter also works at the State 
Prison where, when he first began, 
there was just one known communi- 
cant. Later five more were found. 
Since that time three years ago, 16 
have been baptized and 22 confirmed. 

How? Fr. Baxter said, “don’t ask 
me; they just popped up out of the 
ground. I did no evangelizing; I am 
not allowed to. All I may do is minis- 
ter to our own people.” 

Patients Become Wardens 

“However,” he added, “‘our men can 
and do (evangelize). They bring their 
friends to our services; the friends 
become interested, and there you are. 
I have often wondered why these men 
are so much better evangelizers than 
the laity in our parishes. 

“Perhaps it’s because, not having 
had any previous connection with the 
Episcopal Church, they have never 
been told that it is bad form to talk 
to your friends about religion. Or 
perhaps it’s because, as a friend of 
mine said, they have convictions.” 

It was evident that these new com- 
municants should have something to 
belong to. Technically, they would be 
communicants of St. Paul’s, Salem. 
Chances were that they would never 
attend or have anything to do with it. 

As a result, with the cooperation of 
Bishop Benjamin D. Dagwell of Ore- 
gon, the unorganized mission of St. 
Cornelius the Centurion was estab- 
lished. The men are tremendously 
proud of this organization. They have 
one lay officer known, appropriately, 
as the warden. The first warden is 
out on parole after doing a splendid 


job; his successor is equally able. — 

How do you deal with the criminal — 
classes is a question often asked Fr. | 
Baxter. He has said, “I don’t know; 
I have never met any of them. All 
I know is a group of men, many of 
them distressingly young, who are 
quite indistinguishable from the men 
you see any day walking down Main 
Street.” 

How do you talk to these men? 

“Exactly as I talk to anybody else. 
We have our services two Sunday aft- 
ernoons a month. More often than not 
I preach the same sermon I did at St. — 
Mary’s that morning.” 

What happens to the parolees? 

The experience of the parole board 
has been that 75 per cent of the 
parolees make good; and of the 13 
communicants released over the past 
three years, 10 of them have made 
good. 

Fr. Baxter has stated that every 
once in a while his warden writes 
about this or that in connection with 
St. Cornelius’ and invariably signs 
himself, “your son in Christ.” Fr. 
Baxter says, “that kind of thing not 
only richly repays me for all I have 
done, but inspires me to work harder 
to bring the message of the Church 
to the man inside the walls.” 


Texas Priest Given Award 


Anniversaries, awards, appoint- 
ments and an around-the-world tour 
dominated the activities of the 
Church’s clergy last month. 

In Fort Worth, Texas, the Rev. 
John R. Leatherbury, rector of St. 
John’s Church, was presented with 
an award of merit by that city’s 
chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The reason? In 
December, 1952, St. John’s estab- 
lished a Youth Center under the 
aegis of Fr. Leatherbury, which, to 
date, has played host to more than 
15,000 young people. The award, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Byron Pattie, chapter 
regent, was the first of its kind to 
be given in Fort Worth. 


Full Steam Ahead 


Having spent the last four years 
caring for the wants of seafaring 
men at New York’s Seamen’s Church 
Institute, the Rev. Raymond §S. Hall 
decided he would see what facilities 
are provided for sailors ashore in 
other parts of the world. 

With his wife, Mary, and their 
three sons (see accompanying photo), 
he embarked Feb. 18, on the S. S. 
United States to visit 30 ports of call 
in 20 countries in Europe, the Middle 
East and Asia. The trip will take 
approximately 3144 months. 
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New Appointments 


In Quincy, Ill., the Very Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Bubb, for six years dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John and editor 
of the diocesan publication, Light, 
announced that he would leave a busy 
pastorate (the cathedral congrega- 


tion doubled, the budget and invest- 
ments tripled under his jurisdiction) 
to become diocesan missioner for the 
Diocese of South Florida. 

The position, he pointed out, en- 
tailed the building of two churches 
immediately and the prospect of 
building about five in the Miami area. 

Also in Florida, but in another 
diocese, the Rev. Robert J. McClos- 
key, canon residentiary of St. John’s 
Cathedral, Jacksonville, was ap- 
pointed diocesan Director of Chris- 
tian Social Relations. He has been 
working in social relations and coun- 
selling at the cathedral and is also 
instructor and guidance counselor 
for training school of St. Luke’s hos- 


_. pital in the north Florida city. 


The diocesan Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations has increased 
its asking in the past three years 
from $150 to $13,605, to provide for 
Canon McCloskey’s appointment and 
also for a chaplain for the Florida 
State hospital in Chattahoochee. 

In New York, the Rev. Armen D. 
Jorjorian, for seven years a mem- 
ber of the staff of the City Mission 
Society as senior chaplain at the 
City Penitentiary of New York on 
Rikers Island, was named head of 
the Protestant Chaplaincy and Clin- 
ical Pastoral Training Program at 
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Dr. Hall and family en S. S. United States at start of world tour 


Bellevue Hospital. The City Mission 
Society has supported a program 
of religious ministry at the hospital 
since 1831, having four full-time 
chaplains at the present time. 

In Austin, Texas, the Rev. Dr. 
Franklin W. Young, an Episcopal 
priest and assistant professor of the 


New Testament at Yale Divinity 
School, was appointed to teach the 
same subject with a full professor- 
ship at the Episcopal Seminary of 
the Southwest. 

A personnel worker with Ohio and 
Pennsylvania steel companies before 
entering the ministry, he was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1951 and 
served churches in Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina and Connecticut. 


EDUCATION 


‘United Nations’ Seminar 
Held at Episcopal School 


The international scene, pastoral 
theology, “Religion in our Modern 
World” and a seminary’s centennial 
were among the “field of learning” 
activities in recent weeks. A look 
around the country takes in: 


St. Bernard’s School... 


where members of the diplomatic 
corps of five European countries par- 
ticipated in a United Nations Sem- 
inar with a group of the older 
students. The speakers included Alan 
B. Horn, Deputy Head of the British 
Information Services; Dr. Hugo 
Portisch, Information Officer of the 


Austrian Consulate General; Dr. 
Josef Deutz, Vice Consul of the Con- 
sulate General of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany; Dr. Vincenzo 
Picone of the Cultural Service of the 
Embassy of Italy, and Mladen Seich, 
Deputy Director of the Yugoslav 
Information Center. 

The Rev. William H. Penfield, 
Headmaster of the Galdstone, N. J., 
Episcopal school for boys, said that 
the two days of talks and discussions 
included these comments—that the 
rift between Soviet Russia and the 
Western Powers is keenly felt, par- 
ticularly by Austria and Western 
Germany. The failure of the Big 
Four Conference to conclude a Peace 
Treaty with Austria has intensified 
the anti-Communist feeling. The 
Western European nations unques- 
tionably display extraordinary ma- 
turity in their diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

Other comments from the seminar 
were that the European mind is ad- 
mirably gifted in knowing how to 
cope with the subtleties of the tactics 
employed by the Soviet Union, espe- 
cially through its military. The West- 
ern European countries, according to 
the visiting diplomats, indicate an 
amazing hope, confidence and con- 
viction that Soviet totalitarian com- 
munism will fall because of the un- 
rest and cultural pride of the satellite 
nations diametrically opposed to 
totalitarianism. 

The unrest in the Soviet satellite 
countries is real and vigorous, illus- 
trated by the workers riot in the 
eastern zone of Berlin last June. 
Further indication of the gross dis- 
satisfaction with the Red Regime is 
seen in the heavy traffic of refugees. 
leaving Eastern Germany through 
Berlin for the Western zones. These 
immigrations are not encouraged be- 
cause of possible retaliation to 
families and friends left behind the 
Iron Curtain. The constant flow of 
immigrants also burdens Western 
Germany, already afflicted by eco- 
nomic difficulties, unemployment and. 
housing shortage. 


CDSPLS se: 


where the Rt. Rev. Richard S. 
Watson, bishop of the Missionary- 
District of Utah, was the third and 
final ‘““Bishop in residence” for the: 
current school year. This “in resi- 
dence” plan was initiated this year 
by Dean Sherman E. Johnson of the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
(Berkeley, Calif.), who had three 
aims in mind: To establish a closer 
relationship between the school and 
the different dioceses and missionary 
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D. R. Davies 


‘A Peril to Human Destiny in This World’ 


AM a regular reader of many 

American journals, among 
which are The New York Times 
and Life. Here on my desk is 
the international edition of Life 
for February 8th. It is a suberb 
technical production. It is an 
issue devoted to a description of 
the massive productive capacity 
and resources of the 
United States, and 
to the prospective 
doubling of these in 
the next twenty-five 
years. 

By the year 1979 
—so it is estimated— 
America will be pro- 
ducing twice its 
present output, 
which is valued at 
nearly 40 billion dol- 
lars! It is stupen- 
dous. While I have 
no doubt that Amer- 
ica will be able to do 
it, I must confess that the pros- 
pect alarms me. 

The mentality revealed by this 
issue of Life fills me with dis- 
may. It is, in fact, a peril to 
human destiny in this world. 
This may impress readers as 
sheer perversity on my part. 
Please bear with me while I try 
to explain. 

Is it not a good thing, you may 
ask, to doubel the amount of 
food, clothing, housing, power, 
cars, radios, television sets, etc., 
etc., for consumption by the 
peoples of America and the 
world? I wish I had some 5,000 
words with which to answer this 
question, but since I don’t, let 
me telescope my reply. 

The continuous expansion of 
productive power, and ever in- 
creasing accumulation of mate- 
rial goods, would be good if, at 
the same time, it did not create 
and intensify the idea that the 
good life consists in increasing 
capacity to consume material 
things; that the more wealth 


increase in the production and 
consumption of material wealth 
has created the delusion that 
wealth and morality are iden- 
tical, and nowhere more so than 
in America. Power—the capacity 
to produce—has become the 
Summum Bonum of Western 
civilization. 

Thus is the root of 
our twentieth cen- 
tury tragedy and 
contradiction. It is 
from this calamitous 
miscalculation of 
power and its sig- 
nificance that our 
disasters and deep- 
ening conflicts de- 
rive and thrive. The 
control of power and 
of the sources of 
power has become 
the dominant factor 
in international re- 
lationships inthe 
course of the last 150 years, dur- 
ing which war has become the 
pattern of history. In the form 
of ‘cold war’ it is now the reg- 
ulative principle of the relations 
between groups of nations. The 
worship of power carries with 
it a terrible nemesis. 

What we have yet to realize 
is the importance of power. It 
achieves no final solution of any 
human problem whatsoever. Each 
agent of power—coal, oil, elec- 
tricity and now atomic energy— 
has aggravated the basic self- 
regarding impulses. Power made 
supreme creates poverty by fo- 
menting social discontent. I feel 
poor when I contemplate your 
consuming what I cannot con- 
sume. Power is like salt-water: 
it increases the thirst which it 
seeks to slake. 

‘What distresses me and fright- 
ens me, is this issue of Life, is 
the absence of any suspicion of 
the fatal and desperate contra- 
diction of this pursuit of power 
as a supreme end. Western civ- 
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districts; to give students first hand — 
the particular contributions which | 
the bishops have to offer in the field 
of pastoral theology, and to provide 
a chance for students simply to get 
acquainted with the bishops in a 
pastoral way. 

The two other guest bishops were 
the Rt. Rev. William F. Lewis of 
Nevada, and the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. 
Bayne of Olympia. 

Also. at CDSE) thes “Dimess 
monthly news-publication staffed 
completely by seminarians, has 
reached a new high in circulation of 
1,800. The “Times” has_ recently 
begun a new series of articles on 
“Great Churches of the West.” St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, and 
Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, 
have been covered with Trinity 
Church, Portland, and St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, Seattle, coming up. 


Berkeley ... 


where some 70 alumni of the 
Church’s divinity school in New 
Haven, Conn., held a reunion that 
opened the special events of Berke- 
ley’s Centennial year. Following 
luncheon, the Rev. A. Rees Hay, 
president of the Alumni Association, 
introduced Bishop Nelson M. Bur- 
roughs of Ohio, Centennial chairman, 
who outlined anniversary plans as 
well as needs of the seminary. The 
day’s activities included two confer- 
ences on the preaching ministry con- 
ducted by Professor David Mac- 
Lennan of the Yale Divinity School 
and the Rev. Howard Dunn of 
Berkeley. 


Sewanee... 


where Miss Margaret Babington, 
honorary steward and treasurer of 
the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, 
paid her second visit to give a series 
of illustrated lectures on the cathe- 
dral built in the 11th Century and 
considered the mother church of 
English Christianity. 

Miss Babington is on a two-month 
lecture tour of 11 states, her fourth 
trip to the United States since 1945. 
She has been at Canterbury for 21 
years and has shown people from 
every country in the world through 
the cathedral. 

Membership in Friends of Canter- 
bury Cathedral today numbers 5,000 
with 60 American bishops among 


| man makes and consumes, the lization needs fools more than them. Queen Elizabeth II is the first 
= better humanity becomes. anything—men who are prepared Friend on the list. 

= But this is precisely what does to go against this tide that is Meanwhile, it was learned that 
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Theological Education Sunday offer- 
ings for 1953 show $18,231.24 ear- 


~ marked for the St. Luke’s Seminary 


there. For TESO 1954, Sewanee filled 
362 orders for material, mailing out 
some 200,000 pieces of literature. 


Denison University ... 


where the nation’s 450 Church- 
related colleges will study themselves 
and their place in the country’s de- 
velopment in their first national 
gathering called for this June. This 
First Quadrennial Convocation of 
Christian Colleges was announced by 
Dr. Raymond F. McLain of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Among the aspects to be consid- 
ered in their relation to Christian 
education will be scientific develop- 
ments, business, industry, labor and 
government. How to prepare, while 
in college, “for a life-time of con- 
tinuing study and intellectual re- 
sponsibility” will be a special student 
project at the gathering in Granville, 
Ohio. 


Wellesley ... 


where Ruth Cheyne, Conference 
Committee Secretary, announces that 
the annual Wellesley Conference, old- 
est summer conference in the Church, 
will not meet in 1954. Because of a 
change of policy at this college, the 
conference has been held at Wheaton 
College in Norton, Mass., for the past 
two years. The Conference Commit- 
tee is now in the process of reorgan- 
ization and plans are being made for 
1955 but time was too short to plan 
one for this June. 


Project Aids Children 


An experiment in making religion 
more meaningful to children, stim- 
ulating their interest in the Church 
and in fellow members of their com- 
munity, is showing favorable results 
in a bustling parish in New York’s 
Greenwich Village. 

Called “Work-in-Play,” the experi- 
ment is led by two volunteer women 
church workers and four students 
from Windham House, graduate 
training center for Episcopal women. 
It is turning the parish hall of St. 
John’s In-the-Village into a beehive 
of activity every Saturday morning. 

Though started only last October 
and therefore too young for any 
broad conclusions, the program never- 
theless has given several indications 
of potential success. 

Already Seeing Changes 

Children who at the outset didn’t 
want to do the same thing as any 
other child now are eager to work 
on common projects. They completed 
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a huge mural to hang on the wall at 
the Christmas fair. Four children 
who first came to St. John’s only on 
Saturday have entered Sunday school. 

One little boy, sent home for fight- 
ing during a play period, later re- 
turned to apologize. During the 
ensuing free art period, when the 
children draw whatever they are 
thinking about, he reproduced the 
picture of a church. 

“We already see changes in their 
values,” says Gladys Quist, one of 
the leaders. 

Assistant secretary in the Chil- 
dren’s Division of the National 
Council’s Department of Christian 
Education at Greenwich, Conn., she 
does the Saturday work entirely on 
her own—sort of a busman’s holiday 
—hecause she believes that to be a 
children’s expert a person must be 
among them constantly. Not even 
her fellow employees at Tucker House 
in Greenwich have known about the 
way she spends her Saturdays. 
Practical Training Need 

Co-leader with Miss Quist is Har- 
riet Morin, formerly organist and 
choir director at Christ Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., now playing at Fort 
Washington Presbyterian Church in 
uptown Manhattan. Miss Morin and 
Miss Quist once worked together in 
another children’s program in the 
Midwest. 

“Work-in-Play” grew out of the 
need for practical field training for 
Windham House girls and from want 
of a more effective youth program at 
St. John’s. It is now part of a Chris- 
tian education program that includes 
Sunday school, junior choir training 


Young artists in Greenwich Village—Miss Morin and Miss Witt directing. 


and released time classes. In charge 
of the program is the Rev. Hugh 
Cuthbertson, assistant to the Rev. 
Charles H. Graf. Mr. Graf is rector 
of St. John’s Church. 

Fr. Cuthbertson is usually on hand 
during the Saturday sessions, taking 
friendly interest in the children’s 
activities, building their trust in the 
priesthood. The children, aged 4 to 
12, all participate together. 

“In families the ages range like 
that,” reasons Miss Quist. “We are 
trying to let the children know each 
other and become a group.” 

By using creative dramatics, arts 
and crafts, storytelling, games, and 
discussion, the leaders seem to be 
achieving this end, at the same time 
uncovering individual doubts and 
needs in the children and bringing 
in teaching on religion while the 
youngsters are in their most recep- 
tive mood. 

Discussions Launched 

The adults join right in during the 
games, admitting somewhat breath- 
lessly that it’s rough on stockings 
and constitution but that it produces 
the cooperation needed in the teach- 
ing process. 

Discussions often take place as 
children and adults join hands and 
stand in a circle. They talk about 
religious symbols, things learned in 
Sunday school, and about the kind 
of God that God is. 

It may take two years before the 
program proves itself, believe the 
leaders. Meanwhile, the Windham 
House girls are getting valuable 
training, and the children of St. 
John’s are having lots of fun. 
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THE CHURCH 


Nearly 600 See Bishop 


Consecrated in Yokohama 


In an impressive service witnessed 
by nearly 600 persons who filled 
Christ Church, Yokohama, far be- 
yond its seating capacity, the Rev. 
Isaac Hidetoshi Nosse was conse- 
crated eighth Bishop of the Diocese 
of South Tokyo. With about 50 
priests vested and in attendance in 
the chancel, 14 bishops joined in the 
solemn “laying on of hands” cere- 
mony for the newest bishop of the 
Nippon Seikokai (Holy Catholic 
Church of Japan). 

Presiding Bishop Michael H. 
Yashiro of Kobe was the celebrant at 
Holy Communion and acted as con- 
secrator. Father Nosse’s former dio- 
cesan, Bishop Timothy Makita of 
Tokyo, and Bishop John Okubo of 
North Kanto served as co-conse- 
crators, while Bishop Matthias 
Sasaki of Kyoto was the preacher. 
Six of the bishops present assisted 
in administering Holy Communion to 
the large congregation. 

Bishop Nosse was given his cope 
and mitre by his former parish, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Tokyo. 

Although the various services of 
Consecration, Holy Communion and 
the Litany lasted three hours, the 
church remained filled to the end. 
Following this, a luncheon was held 
in honor of the occasion. 


House of Bishops Meet 


The day before the consecration, 
the House of Bishops of the Nippon 
Seikokai met at National Council 
Headquarters in Tokyo with 14 of its 
19 members attending. Highlighted 
in the discussions were a pension 
scheme for bishops, plans for parti- 
cipation in the Pan-Anglican: Con- 
gress, and scholarship arrangements 
to enable Japanese Churchmen to 
study abroad. 

The Pension Fund 

The Japanese clergy pension fund 
makes no provision for pensions, but 
living up to the promise of help by 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill when he 
visited Japan last fall, the National 
Council in the United States is pre- 
pared to help the Japanese Church 
pay $41.70 a month to any bishop 
desiring retirement. 

Until now, no Japanese bishop has 
retired, nor have any qualifications 
for retirement been set. The present 
grant from America has had the 
effect of encouraging the Japanese 


16 


Church to go into the entire problem 
of episcopal retirement, and a com- 
mittee of the House will work out a 
scheme for the retirement of and 
pensions for bishops. 

One of the main items on the 
agenda was to select clerical and lay 
delegates to the Pan Anglican Con- 
gress, but since laymen from every 
diocese have said they are attending 
at their own expense, the House chose 
Presiding Bishop Yashiro and the 
Revs. P. Kurose (South Tokyo) and 
M. Okajima (Kyoto) to represent the 
Seikokai in Minneapolis. 

It was announced that the Church 
in Australia had offered a scholar- 
ship in one of its seminaries to a 


Bishop Nosse newly consecrated 


Japanese, either in Holy Orders or 
preparing for them. It was also an- 
nounced that the usual four or five 
scholarships granted by the Church 
in America is available this year for 
clergy and lay workers. 

Reassemble as Trustees 

Following the meeting of the 
House of Bishops, members reas- 
sembled in their capacity as the 
Board of Trustees for the Central 
Theological College in Tokyo, and 
considered a report by the Dean, the 
Very Rev. Shunji Nishi. 

The need for scholarship funds was 
discussed. The bishops agreed to 
allow Japanese faculty members a 
six-months sabbatical every four 
years to do research or to take re- 


fresher courses; approved of the Col- - 


OVERSEAS 


lege employing a staff of junior tu- 
tors on short term contracts to build 
up a future qualified teaching force; 
refused to allow laymen and clergy 
to attend seminary classes as irregu- 
lar students but gave the dean per- 
mission to offer extension work and 
refresher courses at regularly stated 
times, and set aside the Second Sun- 
day after Easter as Theological Ed- — 
ucation Sunday. 


St. Luke’s Council Meets 


Meanwhile, another significant oc- 
casion took place in Tokyo when the 
Director and members of the Board 
of Trustees of St. Luke’s Interna- 
tional Hospital met with the reorgan- 
ized St. Luke’s Council. 

At its first meeting in more than 
12 years, the Council named Takashi 
Komatsu as the new chairman. Mr. 
Komatsu, well known in business and 
cultural activities throughout Japan, 
is also president of the America- 
Japan Society. 

Send Thanks to American Group 

The Council sent the following 
message to the American Council for 
St. Luke’s: 

“The members of the Japan Coun- 
cil of St. Luke’s International Hos- 
pital, meeting today for the first time 
since the beginning of World War 
II, wish to take this opportunity to 
extend our heartfelt greetings to 
you... It has been almost ten years 
since the main hospital facilities were 
requisitioned, first by the Occupation 
and now by the United Nations Far 
East. Command. 

Gives Partial Civilian Service 

“Although the main hospital facil- 
ities continue to be requisitioned by 
the military authorities, the return 
of the entire barracks block made it 
possible for us once again to offer the 
Japanese people and the foreign com- 
munity in Japan the high standard 
of hospital and medical service for 
which St. Luke’s is internationally 
famous. Since the opening of our 
temporary hospital in June, 1953, we 
have been operating a 140-bed hos- 
pital in addition to our out-patient 
clinic. 

“We all join in sending our most 
sincere thanks for all the American 
Committee has done in the past, and 
pray that your interest and support 
will continue in the future.” 

H. F. Budd, American Church Mis- 
sion Treasurer in Japan and a trustee 
of St. Luke’s, represented the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church and spoke on 
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Mrs. Sayre and Dr. Francis B. Sayre 
aboard ship just before docking in 
New York after spending nearly a 
year and a half in Japan where Dr. 
Sayre served as Presiding Bishop 
Sherrill’s personal representative. He 
has been assistant secretary of state 
and a former UN committee member. 


behalf of the American Council. 
Other members of the Japan Council 
include former Ambassador Nomura, 
Governor Ichimada of the Bank of 
Japan, former Prime Minister Tetsu 
Katayama, Dr. 8S. Koizumi who is in 
charge of the education of the Crown 
Prince, and Mr. Inumaru, president 
of the Imperial Hotel. 


Removing Religion! 

Underway in Poland is a campaign 
by a Communist youth group to re- 
move from the minds of young people 
all traces of religion, according to 
reports reaching London. 

In the latest issue of Sztandar 
Mlodych (Banner of Youth), official 
organ of the Polish Youth Union, is 
an outline of the campaign’s pur- 
pose which places emphasis on anti- 
religious propaganda, Religious 
News Service reports. 

Liquidating Superstitions 

“The immediate need,” the youth 
paper said, “is to intensify our ef- 
forts aimed at liquidating in the 
minds of Polish youth all traces of 
religious superstitions, which either 
have been planted there by reaction- 
ary parents, or have been seeded by 
capitalist books available from illegal 
sources.” 

The article coincided with a re- 
cruiting drive for the Youth Union. 
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Reliable reports said agitators are 
touring every Polish village and 
town, offering all kinds of induce- 
ments to boys and girls in efforts to 
lure them into the Communist organ- 
ization. 

Premier Boleslaw Bierut, in a mes- 
sage to the Union, called it the 
“chosen instrument” for the “educa- 
tional and upbringing of our youth 
in Communist ideology.” 

The Right to Approve or Reject 

The Union has wide powers in the 
State, including the right to approve 
or reject all candidates for govern- 
ment-run schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, sports organizations and any 
other institution reaching the young. 

One way in which the Communist 
youth group tries to keep young peo- 
ple away from Church services is to 
organize sports events, excursions 
and other activities on Sundays, at 
which attendance is compulsory. 


More Trouble In Colombia 


New official curbs and unofficial 
acts of violence aimed at Protestants 
and other non Roman Catholics in 
Colombia, South America, were re- 
ported in New York. 

In its latest restriction the Colom- 
bian government has in effect barred 
non-Catholics from holding religious 
services in their homes. 

In recent outbreaks, Protestant 
churches have been stoned by mobs 
and services have been broken up 
through action by local priests, police 
and civic officials. 

Reporting on a four-day visit to 
the South American country, Dr. W. 
Stanley Rycroft told an executive 
board meeting of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches that the regime 
of President Rojas Pinilla, which 
came to power last June, has shown 
no sign of reversing its course of re- 
stricting religious liberties and has 
gone further than previous regimes. 
44. Churches Destroyed 

Dr. Rycroft, Chairman of the Divi- 
sion, Interdenominational Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America, 
stressed the Colombian government 
had imposed the ban on services in 
Protestant homes “in spite of the 


. fact that during the past six years 44 


Protestant churches have been de- 
stroyed by fire and dynamite, and 15 
others have been ordered closed.” 

He also pointed out this restriction 
was imposed last Jan. 28, only five 
days after OMEO-Denomination NCC 
had issued an open letter condemning 
treatment of Colombian Protestants 
(ECNEWS, March 7). 


“While it is true that the number 
of cases of physical violence has de- 


Liberia-bound ... Bishop John B. 
Bentley, vice president of National 
Council and head of its Overseas De- 
partment, accompanied by Went- 
worth Miller (rt.), a teacher at Li- 
beria’s Cuttington College. Bishop 
Bentley is touring Episcopal missions 
with the Bishop of Liberia. 


creased since last June,” Dr. Rycroft 
told the NCC group, “‘some incidents 
are still reported.” 

During his recent visit to the coun- 
try, Dr. Rycroft said two policemen, 
led by a parish priest, opened fire 
with their guns in the sanctuary of 
the Protestant chapel at Istmina dur- 
ing a Sunday evening service last 
January. 

Citing other incidents, Dr. Rycroft 
said two priests led a mob of children 
in a two-hour stoning of the same 
chapel At Calsmar, Colombia, the 
town mayor burst in on a chapel serv- 
ice, threatened the worshippers with 
jail sentences and ordered them to 
leave the building. On a recent occa- 
sion nuns joined priests as leaders of 
a stoning mob, he reported. 

Dr. Rycroft concluded his report 
by expressing ‘‘our earnest hope and 
prayer that the Colombian govern- 
ment will reconsider the restrictions 
recently imposed on Protestant activ- 
ities, and will grant full religious 
freedom that is essential in a demo- 
cratic country.” 


Longevity 

Mrs. Margaret Little, believed the 
oldest member of the Anglican Com- 
munion, recently celebrated her 107th 
birthday in a hospital in Enniskillen, 
Northern Ireland. 


MANY people are rather inclined to mistrust sta- 
tistics. A famous stateman once remarked, “Lies 
fall into three classes; little white lies, whoppers, 
and statistics.” It is true that statistical details can 
be manipulated by interested persons in their own 
favor. At all events we propose 
to draw the attention of our 
readers to one unassuming lit- 
tle statistic which in our view 
reveals a state of affairs which 


Is Our Church 


EDITORL 


expect any other lot in life than that of the country 
riest. 
: What the rural areas require is the kind of priest 
who can make himself completely happy in a rural 
environment, who can love the people of the country- 
side and understand and inter- 
est himself in their problems. 
And above all, what these peo- 
ple require is a priest who will 
be content to stay with them, 


the Episcopal Church ought to e perhaps for a lifetime. The rural 
take into very serious considera- Over-l Irbanized pastorate at its best is nearly 


tion. 

In nearly one-third of the 
total number of counties in the United States— 
about 1100 out of 3701—the Episcopal Church is 
carrying on no work of any kind. These eleven 
hundred counties house a population of about thir- 
teen million people. The fact that more than one- 
third of the counties in the United States are popu- 
lated by much less than one-tenth of the population 
suggests at once that these are almost entirely rural 
counties, and indeed they are. But we do not really 
need statistics to prove our main point. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge and observation that the 
strength of the Episcopal Church is to be found to 
an overwhelming degree in the great cities and 
urban areas, and that the task of presenting our 
faith and building up the life of the church in rural 
areas is one which we have neglected for far too 
long. 

Of course there are historical reasons which go 
far toward explaining, even though they cannot ex- 
cuse, this state of affairs. But we are concerned here 
not with the past but with the present and the 
future. Our problem is not to explain why it is that 
our church life is so unbalanced and one-sided be- 
tween city and countryside. It is one of devising new 
ways of redressing the balance. The forward work 
which is being carried on in the great centers of 
population must be matched by an equal drive to 
establish the Church among the inhabitants of the 
wide open spaces. Nobody in his right mind would 
ask that rural work be carried on at the expense or 
instead of urban work. “These ought ye to have done, 
and not leave the other undone.” 

The pastoral problem in any area of the Church’s 
activity is always primarily a problem of getting a 
sufficient quantity of the right kind of pastors. 
Buildings and equipment are important considera- 
tions but the heart of the problem is the finding and 
training of the right men. What the rural areas need 
above all are clergy who under God accept the rural 
ministry as their particular vocation, who devote 
themselves to it with an understanding of the rural 
mind and its problems and who neither ask for nor 


always a long, patient one. The 

countryside is not really helped 
very much by the transitory ministry of a priest 
who is waiting and hoping for a call to an urban 
parish. 

One of the reasons why we cannot avoid referring 
to money matters in a discussion of this kind is that, 
whether we like it or not, money matters really do 
matter. Generally speaking, urban priests are much 
better pair than rural priests, and that is one reason 
why even men who feel a deep inclination to the 
rural ministry frequently forsake the countryside 
for the town. We must not be too critical about this. 
It is all very well to argue, as some people do, that 
ministers of the church should be indifferent to such 
considerations, but we must always remember that 
our Church has and desires a married rather than 
a celibate clergy. A man who has only himself to 
think of may well choose to be indifferent to his 
financial position and standard of living, but a man 
who has a wife and children to think of cannot rea- 


CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH 


The Joys of Lent 


Anyone who has ever been the preacher for a Good 
Friday three hour service knows how difficult it is to 
keep Easter out of it. The Good Friday tone can be 
successfully maintained for four or five of the sermon- 
ettes, but if the preacher doesn’t have an iron-will he 
will find himself talking about an empty tomb when he 
comes to number six or seven. 

Perhaps he shouldn’t try to restrain himself. And 
perhaps, even in Lent, we should not try hard to build 
up a complete contrast between repentance and re- 
joicing. For the truth is that the two are intimately 
related. Repentance—which is appropriate for all season 
but especially emphasized during Advent and Lent— 
is the result of seeing what shabby and wayward beings 
we actually are: how far, how very far, we fall short 
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sonably be expected to be indifferent to their finan- 
cial position and standard of living. It is not neces- 
sary that clerical incomes in the countryside should 
be precisely equal to those in urban areas, but cer- 
tainly they should be very much closer to them than 
they are at present. This obviously implies that 
work in these forgotten and neglected places must 
be of a missionary rather than a parochial character, 
and that the maintenance of missionary work where 
the Church is weak must be accepted, to an even 
greater extent than at present, as the primary 
financial responsibility of the areas where the 
Church is strong. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that these finan- 
cial considerations, although important, are of a 
secondary character. The most important thing is 
the training and equipping of men for the rural min- 
istry. The rural ministry is a special kind of min- 
istry and it requires a special kind of minister to 
meet its exacting demands. Here there is room and 
need for bold experiment. On a modest scale efforts 
to provide specialized training for the rural ministry 
are already being made. As an example we may men- 
tion Roanridge Rural Training Foundation which 
provides an intensive course in rural life and the 
rural ministry for seminary students during their 
summer vacations. The devoted staff of this founda- 
tion, however, would be the first to admit that their 
resources, and the amount of time at their disposal, 
are nothing like adequate to enable them to train 
men for the rural ministry on the scale which the 
Church now requires. Some people have suggested 
that the Church requires a new seminary entirely 


of God’s simplest and most reasonable commands. But 
no sooner does this realization sink in and lead to 
repentance than the full glory of God’s act of redemption 
shines upon us as though we had never beheld it before. 
Previously, perhaps, we had believed in the Atonement 
and salvation as one believes in a railroad time table. 
But now we believe in it as a drowning man believes 
in the lifeboat he sees swiftly approaching. 

One reason the sense of wonder and gratitude and 
joy grows faint in so many Christian lives is that sin 
is not perceived in its plain blackness. If you regard 
sin as nothing but the “growing pains” of a humanity 


His countenance will behold the thing that is just 
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devoted to the preparation of candidates for ordina- 
tion who will serve in rural parishes and missions. 
It may be questioned whether such a plan is alto- 
gether wise or necessary. To a very considerable 
extent such a seminary would be compelled to pro- 
vide the same sort of curriculum which is already 
provided in our existing seminaries. For the basic 
theological training of a candidate for ordination 
remains the same whether he intends to serve the 
city, the country, or even overseas. Possibly a better 
and more practicable suggestion would be a special- 
ized rural seminary providing a one year course for 
men who have studied for two years at one of our 
existing seminaries, and then choose to concentrate 
on preparation for the rural ministry during their 
last year before ordination. 

But it is not our primary purpose here to put 
forward detailed suggestions or proposals. What we 
do urge is that church people throughout the land 
should face the problem of these neglected rural 
areas in their own conscience, become more acutely 
aware of the challenge and opportunity they present 
to us all, and make these matters the theme of their 
deepest reflection and most earnest prayer. 


PROTESTANT AGAINST EVERY ERROR OF MAN 


essentially on the right track, then it is hardly more 
a fit subject for repentance than a baby’s colic. But 
when sin is viewed as the Bible views it—as the willful 
revolt of the creature against the Creator—it is a cosmic 
act of lese-majeste. Thus viewed, sin is the prologue 
to a more than surface repentance, and repentance 
opens the eyes to the incredible goodness and glory of 
God’s free deed and proffer of redemption. 

The deeper we dare explore into our own darkness 
this Lent—the more certainly our eyes will be blinded 
with glory and our eyes overwhelmed with the songs of 
joy when we emerge from the depths. 


For the righteous Lord loveth righteousness; 


PSALM 11: VERSE 8 
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Modern warfare: One of the reasons for today’s fatalism 


MODERN MAN AND MODEB 


By MARQUIS W. CHILDS and DOUGLAS CATER 


It is not surprising that a gloomy ‘fatalism’ 
colors the outlook of many thoughtful people, 
as man’s fears of surrender to ‘destiny’ grow. 


T THIS midpoint of the twen- 

tieth century there are deeply 
held and widely shared fears that 
man has surrendered his destiny to 
forces beyond his control. Events 
have succeeded each other with such 
terrible swiftness, seeming to over- 
ride the individual conscience and 
the conscience of society as well, that 
no choice may be left but to yield to 
impersonal forces of an order dwarf- 
ing the ethical considerations out of 
the past. To many, these forces ap- 
pear to be overwhelming, completely 
deterministic, in a sense predestined 
to prevail. 

While it cannot be said to be the 
universal or even the dominant mood, 
nevertheless it is not surprising that 
a pessimism, a gloomy kind of fatal- 
ism, should color the outlook of many 
thoughtful people. A reason, and per- 
haps in itself a sufficient reason, is 


the phenomenon of mass warfare 
unique to the twentieth century. The 
best of a whole generation walked 
out to death at Passchendele, the 
Somme, the Argonne in the first 
world war. War had been confined be- 
fore largely to the professional sol- 
diery and only in rare instances in 
history, when catastrophe was piled 
upon catastrophe as in the Thirty 
Years’ War, had entire peoples been 
subjected to prolonged suffering, 
famine, and death. In the second 
world war the mass annihilation 
rained on the cities, first through 
conventional explosives dropped by 
great armadas of bombers on cities 
such as London, Rotterdam, Berlin, 
and Hamburg, and finally at the end 
the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki carried the process forward 
close to total destruction. 

But awesome and overwhelming as 
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Society. It was prompted by a recent survey of the National Council of Churches. 


Chicago’s world fair: When people 


these events have been, they do not 
entirely explain the sense of fore- 
boding, the sense of powers outside 
the human scale, that permeates not 
a little of the thinking in the West. 
This may be in part a consequence of 
one of the elements that as much as 
any single influence helped to create 
the climate of our time. That is the 
determinism stimulated by Darwin 
and developed as a major theme by 
the leading thinkers of the later 
nineteenth century. The current of 
determinism that appeared to be con- 
firmed and then reconfirmed by the 
scientific “progress” of the time 
swept a great deal before it, includ- 
ing one cannot say precisely how 
much of the ethical responsibility of 
the individual. 

The individual could scarcely be 
expected to resolve the struggle be- 
tween his conscience and his desires 
since he was told that he was merely 
a small part of a process that was 
advancing with an inevitability pre- 
determined beyond his control and in 
a large measure beyond his compre- 
hension. The history of the last cen- 
tury has at times the look of a 
morality play, with the individual 
conscience buttressed by the ethical 
and religious inheritance from the 
past contending with the dogma of 
inevitability; the inevitability of 
progress on the one hand, the inevi- 
tability of doom on the other hand. 

In the Middle Ages the center of 
the concern of the Church was for 
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1 one another on their achievements 


DOGMA 


‘tension of its sway and the salva- 
on of the soul of the individual. The 
lationship was that between God 
1d man with God’s ministers on 
rth intermediaries and interpreters 
tween the one and the other. Des- 
te the concept of predestination, 
ulvinism and the Puritan Reforma- 
on that came out of it tended to 
ansfer much of the burden for per- 
nal salvation to the individual man. 
he individual was required to work 
partnership with God, under the 
ose supervision of the religious 
mmunity, to achieve his own sal- 
ition. And as a part of that salva- 
on he was required to advance the 


Charles Darwin: (l.) His theory of evolution influenced 
yw thinking. Herbert Spencer translated biological 


Kingdom of Heaven on earth by his 
industry and his virtue. 

But in the dogma deriving from 
Darwin, or more accurately from the 
innumerable popularizers and vulgar- 
izers of Darwinism, neither God nor 
man had very much to do with the 
human animal and the nature of the 
society he had organized. This was 
the revolutionary contribution of the 
main stream of thought of the nine- 
teenth century and its far-reaching 
consequences have been but dimly 
perceived. The catchwords, phrases 
such as “the survival of the fittest,’ 
came to take hold far down in the 
consciousness of the mass mind of 
the West. These catch phrases seemed 
to justify a surrender of the indi- 
vidual to forces beyond his control. 
He was part of a biological process 
that had brought him to his present 
position of superiority in the world 
and these same forces still at work, in 
large measure beneficently, relieved 
him of the necessity for any narrow 
choice as between good and evil. He 
had survived, he was therefore the 
fittest. In the mirror he saw the flat- 
tering image of the superman, a god- 
like destiny. 

It was but a short step from the 
evolution of the species to the evolu- 
tion of the society he had shaped. 
The dogma out of Darwinism came 
to have its special force when the 
theory of evolution was translated 
from the sphere of biology to soci- 
ology. In the popular notion, it was 
not merely that man was transcend- 
ent but the social order that he 
evolved from the slime was likewise 
a product of evolution, having gone 
from bad to good to better. And at 
the top of the happy escalator on 


which he had so fortuitously been 
placed was inevitably the best. If you 
had come this far from a monkey, 
how could you end up as anything 
but a kind of god? That easy assump- 
tion came to be more and more taken 
for granted as the idea of a ceaseless 
and almost effortless progress caused 
even the clouds in the brilliant nine- 
teenth century sky to glow with a 
radiant promise. 

It was Herbert Spencer who did 
more than anyone else to translate 
the biological values of the evolution 
of the species into social values of 
his own definition. This egocentric 
philosopher, who had a more or less 
self-made mind, exerted a widespread 
influence that is hard for us to under- 
stand today when we look back at the 
ponderous, doctrinaire volumes that 
one after another to the age of nearly 
80 he gave to a waiting world. The 
explanation may lie in the fact that 
his philosophy of triumphant self-in- 
terest happened to coincide with the 
needs and the desires of the leaders 
in business and public life in the 
century of unbroken optimism and 
prosperity. 

The principles of biology, the prin- 
ciples of psychology, the principles 
of sociology, the principles of ethics, 
these Spencerian achievements 
loomed large against the intellectual 
horizon of their time. They all under- 
wrote in one degree or another the 
position of extreme individualism 
that Spencer maintained throughout 
his life. 

His basis of judgment, both for 
the individual and for the society of 
which he was a part, was the law of 
the struggle for existence. In main- 
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values into social ones. Henry Ward Beecher (r.) be- 
lieved people could evolve into a more perfect form. 
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The Ailing Mission Church 


By JAMES McKEOWN 


Every man coming out of a seminary is confident he will set 


the small town congregation afire. What puts out the flame? 


S the small town has often been 

referred to—not without sub- 
stantiation—as the backbone of 
America, so the domestic mission can 
rightly be titled the foundation stone 
of the Church. It is there, at the grass 
roots level, that the un-Churched 
must be sought out, that small-town 
prejudice must be overcome, that the 
comfortable Gospel must be preached 
in a way that is truly comforting yet 
convincing and that the Church must 
drive in its claim stake and husband 
its property in the face of competi- 
tive denominationalism and distract- 
ing secularism. 

The national Church may not al- 
ways measure its success or failure 
by the number of ground-breaking 
ceremonies in towns of less than 


22 


5,000 inhabitants, by the smallness 
of mission Sunday Schools or Confir- 
mation classes, by the tenure of mis- 
sion priests or by the proportion of 
self-support in mission budgets, but 
in direct ratio as it ignores or mini- 
mizes these factors it is like the man 
with a common cold—not sick enough 
to stay home nor yet well enough to 
work effectively. 

Two signposts on the Church hori- 
zon in recent months have shown the 
need for a better understanding of 
mission work. One is the deep pessi- 
mism reflected in an article in the 
Church press; the other, the re- 
peated request by missionaries in the 
field for books on Town-Country work. 

There are innumerable books in 
the Town-Country field, but they are 


almost wholly concerned with the 
strictly rural, or country, church. 
Yet there are few truly “rural” mis- 
sions, most of the work being concen- 
trated in the “small town,” where 
congregations are composed, not of 
farmers, but of merchants, clerks, 
utilities managers, bankers, doctors, 
lawyers, and others who make their 
living doing essentially the same 
things as members of parishes in 
larger cities. 

The difference is not one of people 
but of circumstances. Such factors 
as not growing for years, being the 
smallest church in town, having an 
inadequate plant, not being able to 
hold a priest more than one or two 
years can mold the mental attitudes 
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"WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


WITH ANSWERS BY DORA CHAPLIN 


‘| Dear Dora Chaplin: 


When one gets to be my age it must 


© sound very young to be asking about 
) how to pray, but although I went to 
§ Sunday School for a long time, I lost 
§ interest in Church after I was con- 
i firmed, and I am rather behind in 
» what I know. Now I have come back 
» into the Church and it is assumed 
) that I know about prayer, but I don’t. 
I start and my thoughts go off in all 
) directions. Sometimes what I say 
5 seems like empty words. How can I 
* learn to pray? I am going into the 
) army soon, so I don’t want anything 
) childish, but I may have to begin at 


the beginning. 
Jack G., 19 years old (New Jersey) 


DEAR JACK: 


Christians are learning more about 


_ prayer all their lives, so you need not 


feel badly about your question. The 
only way to learn to pray is by pray- 
ing. Prayer is a two-way thing: In 
one of our collects you may remem- 
ber God is addressed as “being more 
ready to hear than we to pray.” It 
may help you at first if you think of 
prayer very simply as “conversation 
with God.” But remember that also 
prayer is hard work. 
Personal Prayers 

I am assuming that your question 
is chiefly about your personal pray- 


/ ers. Please pray regularly with the 


worshiping congregation of your par- 
ish, won’t you, and above all at the 


' service of Holy Communion? Also 


take your Bible and read St. Mat- 
thew, Chapter 6, verses 1-18, for 


- some specific instructions. 


Next, I would like you to ask your- 


‘self what may seem to you a strange 


question: To whom do you pray? You 
must not mind being asked, for the 


_ truth is that in many people’s minds, 


their idea of God is not very different 
from the one they formed as young 
children. You would be astonished to 
find how many grown people still 
think of God as an old gentleman, or 
a vague spirit, or just the nagging 


' voice of their own consciences. God, 


Creator and Sustainer of the Uni- 
verse is too tremendous for our little 
minds to understand completely, but 
we know something about Him be- 
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How Can I Learn to Pray? 


cause He once came to live on this 
earth in the flesh and in this way 
revealed to us much more about the 
God to whom we pray than we knew 
before, or could ever have understood 
otherwise. Through the power of 
the Holy Spirit we can now pray, 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord.” I 
suggest that you think about this— 
also ask your rector to lend you some 
helpful books. A rather recent one by 
J. B. Phillips is on this very subject: 
it is called Your God is Too Small. It 
would be fine if a group of you could 
study it together. 

Prayers of Petition 

Since you are a beginner you may 
be most familiar with the ‘asking’ 
prayers—prayers of petition. I some- 
times think we all put most energy 
into those, especially when we are 
requesting certain benefits for our- 
selves! They are only a small part 
of prayer. If you find it hard to 
keep your attention on your devo- 
tions, it will help you very much to 
have a plan in your mind, a sort of 
road-map. Great souls in our Church 
have had various methods of prayer 
and meditation. You can learn a lot 
about these and a lot about prayer in 
general in a ten-cent book called How 
to Pray, by Karl Tiedemann. It is 
obtainable from Holy Cross Press, 
West Park, N. Y. In our Book of 
Common Prayer, which I hope you 
will use more and more, there are 
wonderful prayers on pages 587 to 
600, you will find a great and tried 
foundation for your prayer life, but 
if you will do just one more thing— 
send ten cents to the Forward Move- 
ment, 406 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio and ask for Prayers New and 
Old, and Prayers for All Occasions— 
you will have two fine little books to 
take into the army with you. (These 
are also obtainable in cloth bound 
editions.) They may be on sale at 
your parish church. 

You will not always want to use the 
printed word, but I think these will 
be of real assistance to you part of 
the time. There is another simple 
plan many adults use: they take the 
word J-O-Y. They may have been told 
this as children, but the pattern 
stays with them. J reminds them of 


Jesus, so at first they say their pray- 
ers of praise and thanksgiving, in 
gratitude for what they have re- 
ceived. O stands for Others, and here 


they intercede for “all sorts and 
conditions of men.” Y is Yourself. 
Here petitions come, but we also need 
prayers of confession and repentance. 
You will notice how in our services 
in church these come very early— 
before we ask God for His blessings. 
Please write to me again and I will 
try to help you further. 

You might also like to think about 
what St. Augustine said: “Without 
God we cannot; without us He will 
not.” What does this mean to you? 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

My children aren’t old enough to 
ask the kind of questions you get in 
your column, but I read it all the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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Enroll No w F or 


“SUMMER 


-CAMP. 


NORTH EAST 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 


Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 


Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 


Open June to October. Individuals or family 


groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


“Down East” 
Les Chalets Francais on deer isle. 
Me. Unique camp exp. for girls, 5-18. Live in Swiss 
chalets. Kun learning French through hearing it. In- 
formal program. Salt and fresh water. Riding, sailing, 
tennis, dramatics, music, ballet, sq. dancing. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elsa E. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP = cape'Goa, Mass. 


A salt sia camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 29th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Rid- 
ing. All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175. 
season. Booklet. 

Constance P. Lovell, Director 


ONPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


49th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped & 
staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 39 boats, sailing, rid- 
el aquaplaning, golf, roller skat- 
Ae ea ae counselors. $410 
incl. 100 miles N.Y.C. Sister 
camp affiliation. Booklet. 
E. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield Pl. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


Bantam Lake 


EAST 


St. George’s Camp 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
BOYS - GIRLS, 8-16 
Separate Camps. Seniors in Outpost, all others 
in dorms. Full camp program, riflery, hiking, 
swimming, etc. 
St. sages. s Church 


207 E. 16th St., N. 5-0830 


Cc. 
E. HILTON’ CHALONER, DIRECTOR 


Echo Camp 


Camp fun in Adirondacks on beautiful Raquette Lake 
for 55 girls 6-17, All the usual camp activities includ- 
ing riding, tennis, sailing, and aquaplaning. Excellent 
food and supervision. Lodges, private baths. $395. 
Booklet. 

Mrs. Carlton E. Clough, Pleasantville, New York 


A pBOTS PARADISE 


The second oldest camp in America. 
Swimming - Fishing - Boating - Crafts 
- Archery - Riflery - Tennis - Soft- 
ball - Campfires. All activities care- 
fully supervised. 

Boys, ages 9-15, June 27-August 21 


MCA CAMP WAWAYANDA 
Family Camp August 21-28. 


The whole family will relax and en- 
joy this beautiful setting. Write for 
details. 


ANDOVER 


NEW JERSEY 
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World Without a God 


By WILLIAM MILLER 


HAVE just come back from “‘soap- 

land,” and it is truly a God- 
forsaken country. I made my visit 
by television, but the land appears 
to be the same as it was when James 
Thurber made his classic visit on 
radio. 

It appears to be the same “coun- 
try” social scientists have examined 
more soberly and systematically as 
“the world of the daytime serial.” 
Maybe there is a little more variety 
in setting and story in television 
than in the old Ma Perkins and Just 
Plain Bill world of radio, but not 
much. It’s still a world without a God. 

I do not say it is a world without 
a God because there is so little ex- 
plicit religion in soapland. There are 
at least one hundred doctors for every 
clergyman, but that is understand- 
able; a clergyman would offend some 
groups’ sensibilities. (Soap opera is 
written after the cardinal principal 
that no-one can be offended, a prin- 
ciple that seems to be more conducive 
to the selling of soap than to good 
writing.) No, it is not the absence of 
preachers and churches of which I 
speak, but the absence of God. 


Little Individual Problems 

If there were a God, there would 
be a meaningful, public world. But 
in TV’s soapland there is no public 
world of business and politics, of 
nations and history, of persons bound 
together in a common life with a 
destiny. There are only individuals, 
caught up in intricate little individ- 
ual problems. 

By far the most central problems 
of soapland are those of romance 
and health. Work-life may appear a 
little more than it did on radio, but 
still nobody works except when it fits 
into the plot of interpersonal rela- 
tions. Everyone has an endless 
amount of time to worry about 
whether Sam will marry Helen or 
Susan. 

In the program called ’The Ben- 
netts” (“as strong as the future, as 
gentle as the past”) Wayne Bennett 
is a lawyer and I saw him in his 
office. Because of his code, Wayne 
Bennett is going to defend a villain 
whom he believes to be innocent. But 
the meaning of all this is not in the 
work of the Law, or the moral prin- 


ciple that justice belongs to everyone, 
but in the personality of Wayne, of 
the villain, and of Mrs. Bennett, and 
in the reaction of the other char- 
acters. 

Similarly, there appears to be a 
little more mention of politics on 
television than there was on radio. 
But it isn’t really politics involving 
thought about public values; it is 
simply a backdrop to the personal 
problem. For example, on ‘Follow 
Your Heart,” a love story, a Com- 
munist (his father was a million- 
aire), appears as the villain, and 
loyalty to country provides one horn 
of the dilemma for the hero. The girl 
has been kidnapped and to save her 
from torture and death he must turn 
over the “laboratory secrets” about 
a “secret formula” which could cause 
horrible death to everyone if the Rus- 
sians got it. Thus you see the prob- 
lem: loyalty or love. Tune in again 
tomorrow to see which it will be. 


TV Has ‘Amnesia’ Too 
If there were a God in soapland, 
then the common life would have 
meaning and destiny. Work would be 
Significant and not incidental. But 
where there is no common beginning 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Ma Perkins from Soapland 
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Munger in Coach’s Togs 


OW that he has been elevated to 

director of physical education at 
the University of Pennsylvania, after 
16 years as head football coach, 
George A. Munger can look back over 
the records and photos of his ‘“‘boys” 
with mixed emotions. 

It is going to be difficult to stop 
“nlaying the game” every Saturday 
for this veteran of the collegiate 
gridiron coaching ranks, who is still 
a young man at the age of 44. 

All through his coaching career, 
George Munger had to “live’’ every 
game, suffering stage fright before 
kickoffs, and then going through the 
gestures of grass-eating, arm-wav- 
ing and sideline-pacing that became 
so familiar to the thousands of foot- 
ball fans at Philadelphia’s Franklin 
Field. 

But into his new position, Munger 
carries with him the well-wishes of 
former players and sports writers 
alike. It was one of his All-Ameri- 
cans of a few years back, Reds Bag- 
nell, who summed up the feelings of 
many at the end of his great 1950 
season when he paid tribute to the 
coach as a “real Christian gentle- 
man.” 

An all-round athlete while a stu- 
dent at Episcopal Academy, Philadel- 
phia, Munger was captain of basket- 
ball, track and football there. Later, 
at Penn, he was on the 1930-31-32 
varsity grid teams, and it was a Mun- 
ger touchdown that sunk the Navy in 
the 1932 contest with the Annapolis 
academy. That same year, he won 
the decathlon in the rigid competition 
of the Penn Relays. 
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Taking 
Penn 


in Hand 


By RED BARBER 


Before becoming head coach at 
Penn in 1938, Munger taught and 
coached at both of his Alma Maters. 
A member of St. David’s Church in 
nearby Radnor, he had taught Bible 
classes at Episcopal Academy sum- 
mer camps, and occasionally in 
church groups, so it is with full reali- 
zation of the need for religious edu- 
cation that George can say: 

“The All-American football player 
has many qualities. Fortunately, he 
has inherited a good share of natural 
athletic ability from his family. How- 
ever, to be an All-American, he must 
build and develop strength, speed and 
agility, as well as the skills and tech- 
niques of football. 

Not a Free Commodity 

“This requires sacrifice and hard 
work. It means long hours of prac- 
tice and concentration. An athlete, 
in order to develop well, must have 
the proper mental attitude—a burn- 
ing desire and determination to suc- 
ceed. 

“And so it is with religion. To ac- 
quire a strong religious outlook, a 
boy must have the correct mental at- 
titude. As in football, he must have 
the same burning desire so that he 
may gain a vital religion. 

“Certainly, religion is not a free 
commodity: It, too, requires hard 
work, sacrifice and concentration. We 
count on our families, our clergymen 
and our church for leadership and 
guidance, but this is not enough. We 
must also make the effort by study- 
ing the Bible and participating in 
religious discussions, as well as at- 
tending church regularly. 

“T have always felt that if a boy 
would devote even half the time and 
energy to religion that he does to 
studying French or algebra, he would 
be tremendously rewarded with a 
vital religion.” 

Besides his new position as phy- 
sical education director, in which he 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Enroll Now For 


SUMMER 


—-CAMP 


EAST 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 

Girls’ Camp—June 21st to July 31st 

Boys’ Camp—August 2nd to September 3rd 

Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 514 to 7 inc.)— 
June 26th to August 26th 

Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less 
by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by 
season. 


For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N.J. 


Pocono Crest Camps 
| CHICKAGA 


MI for BOYS 


NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 17. 29th Season. 2000 Acre private 
estate. Cabins. Lake. Experienced Counsellors. 
Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activ- 
ity. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
Physician. Protestant Services. 

4 Weeks $175—8 Weeks $325. Booklet ‘“‘ECN” 
N. Y. Office, Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 
5-1550. 


® Pocono 
Tapawingo Farm Cam Mts. 
Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enr. 85. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. Camp activities, excellent 
riding. Farming instruction and food processing for 
older units. Little tots have own cottage and dining 
room. Fee $400. 

Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


SOUTH 


Camp Strawderman {ite Shepandoah 


Girls 6-18. Real mountain camping on beautiful farm 
in foothills of Alleghenies. Riding, swimming, hiking, 
crafts, dramatics, nature lore, dancing, music. Experi- 
ances leaders. Cabins. Fee 8 weeks $290. For booklet 
aqaaress: 

Margaret V. Hoffman, Box EC, Woodstock, Virginia 


EAST-NORTH CENTRAL 


Howe Military Camp 


Spend the summer of your life at this modern, well- 
equipped camp. June 27 to August 7. Every outdoor 
sport. 10 acres on lake. Studies, if desired. Special 
Junior program. Low rate. Write for catalog. 

Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 11 Academy PI., Howe, Ind. 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six week’s recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic 
military training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 
sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog. 
Dir. of Adm’ns, 450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


CAMPS 


advertising in the columns of this maga- 
zine are operated by responsible individ- 
vals. Their purpose is to provide your child 
with a safe, constructive summer holiday. 


Please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


when you write for details and 
Camp Catalogues 
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Cleroy Vestments 


AND ACCESSORIES 


QUALITY founded on 
PERFECTION 


You want perfect tailoring 
in your next clergy vestment 
or accessory. We are experi- 
enced in meeting your most 
exacting requirements. Our 
finer materials assure vest- 
ments of high quality. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND CLOTH SWATCHES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS & ACCESSORIES 


IC Embroidered Frontals * Superfrontals 


( Markers © Dossals ~ Fair Linens 
J. THEODORE RUTFHBERTSON INC. 


2013 SANSOM ST..¢ PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


*,..all kneeling.” 
—Prayer Book Rubric 


y 


The Episcopal Church 
is a kneeling Church. 
Should not that act of 
reverence be assumed 
witheut discomfort? 


Collins Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- 
tangular, are filled with resilient granu- 
lated cork and foam rubber, covered with 
tough yet beautiful plastic leathercloth. 


One-inch foam rubber Chapel 
CEE), Kneelers also avail- 
able 


Pew Seating and Chancel Cush- 
ions in all types and coverings. 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


| 68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 


I 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


SSRUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


~ end full 
Particulars 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 


+++ leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-hi 
Repeot sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it—you'll love iti 


Write be 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


Gus MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold In 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Alds, Young People’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
fake tlends tor MILLS 


your organization 
COHOES, NEW YORK 
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“Box Score” On Bibles 


By EDMUND FULLER 


Some important Bible items are at 
hand, this week. Foremost of these is 
the latest volume, Nine, in the grow- 
ing Interpreter’s Bible. 


EH The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume 
9: Acts and Romans. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 668 pp. $8.75. 

The volumes which have preceded 
this, in their irregular order of ap- 
pearance, are 1, 2, 7, 8, and 10. This 
addition of Volume 9, therefore, 
brings the total now available to six 
volumes, or half of the entire pro- 
jected work. 

Both of the books of the New 
Testament included in this volume 
are of outstanding importance in so 
great a study. The weight and scope 
of the total body of Lukan material 
and both the historic and evangelical 
value of The Acts of the Apostles, 
specifically, are stressed. The point is 
made that some of the most serious 
errors in the history of New Testa- 
ment textual studies are held to have 
been made in the study of Acts. Here 
the entire problem is reviewed and 
evaluated. 

Similarly, the Roman letter is re- 
garded as the most considered and 
orderly of the theological statements 
from Paul’s own hand. 

As throughout, the splendid meth- 
od of drafting special talents for the 
several functions of the book is fol- 
lowed. The box score in this volume 
is as follows: 

Introduction and Exegesis of The 
Acts of the Apostles are by G. H. C. 
Macgregor; the Exposition is by 
Theodore Parker Ferris. The Intro- 
duction and Exegesis of Romans are 
by John Knox (venerable name) ; the 
Exposition is by Gerald R. Cragg. 

I’m sure you already know that 
these are accompanied by the parallel 
texts of the King James and Revised 
Standard versions. Four maps are 
included. 

One of the regrettable things in 
recent Bible production has been the 
disappearance from ready availabil- 
ity of Bibles complete with the Apoc- 
rypha, in proper sequence. Now two 
excellent Bibles-with-Apocrypha are 
at hand, widely different in price and 
intended purpose. Both are in the 
King James Version. Both will be 


welcome, and quite probably they will 
stimulate competition from different 
publishers. 

One of these is published by 
Harper & Brothers. It is available in 
genuine morocco, red and black, and 
genuine leather, red and black. It is 
compact and well-proportioned, about 
614 by 434 inches in size and an inch 
thick, on Harper’s fine, opaque India 
paper, with gold edges. It is printed 
in England. The type is clear, pleas- 
ing, and the printing is excellent. The 
book makes the further claim to be 
the first Apocrypha marked for pro-— 
nunciation. There may be price vari- 
ations. The red morocco edition is 
priced at $14.50. 

At the same item, the Seabury 
Press offers a Bible-and-Apocrypha — 
under the added title, Church School 
Bible. It is in a larger format on 
thicker paper and sells for $4.00— 
a remarkable value. It does have cer- 
tain disappointing aspects. It is not 
self-pronouncing, which is regret- 
table in a student Bible. The type 
is smaller and denser than in the 
smaller format Harper Bible, and 
still more unfortunate, the printing, 
again done in England, suffers from 
a marked and annoying variation in 
lightness and darkness. The latter is 
a point so readily corrected that it 
is of- special reproach. 

But with these points the objec 
tions are finished and they are slight, 
when the price is considered. Im- 
mensely to the credit of the volume 
is its inclusion of the entire preface, 
“The Translators to the Reader,’ 
omitted from most modern KJV edi- 
tions. For the benefit of young people 
there are 32 full-color, page-size illus- 
trations, specially done by Elsie Anna 
Wood. These are conventional, in 
general, but in good taste. To their 
credit is the evidence of careful study 
of detail. Her Semitic peoples look 
Semitic and not like American Youth 
Week posters, and her treatment of 
Jesus is strong as compared to the 
blond sentimentality of so many por- 
trayals. All in all this is a good Bible 
for both home and church school. 


@ Egermeier’s Bible Story Book. 608 
pp. Warner Press. $3.50. $4.50. $4.95. 
The variable price of this book of 
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iT EE COMMENDED RE A DING wma 


Stay on, Stranger! William Dutton. Far- Not as a Stranger. Morton Thompson. 


rar, Straus & Young. $1.75. 


i The Carolina Backcountry. Charles 


Woodmason. U.N. C. Press. $5.00. 


{ China in the 16th Century. Matthew 


Ricci. Random House. $7.50. 


| The Passionate Heart. Beatrix Beck. 


Messner. $3.50. 


| The Greek Passion. Nikos Kazantzakis. 


Simon & Schuster. $4.00. 


Bible stories for children represents 


_ degrees of fancyness in the get up. 
' It is a worthwhile volume, containing 


some 234 stories, faithfully following 


t the chronology, as all such should do. 


It has a self-pronouncing text. (An 


) add phrase, that. Suggests a record- 
| ing. Yet it’s a convention in Bible 
t publishing.) There are copious and 
» colorful illustrations, but unlike the 
© Church School Bible, above, they are 


in the poorest tradition, greatly senti- 


: mentalized. Yet this book can serve 


the home. I would place it as a runner- 
up to my old stand-by, Hurlbut, but 
in its lowest-priced edition, Eger- 
meier’s is less expensive. You take 
your choice. 


MH The Miracle of the Cross. The 
Story of the Centurion. By Robert R. 
Brown. Fleming H. Revell Co. 124 pp. 
$1.50. 

This is a fresh approach to a medi- 
tation on the Seven Last Words. Mr. 
Brown causes us to harken to these 
utterances through their impact upon 
the Centurion in charge of the Cruci- 
fixion, whom tradition has named 
Longinus. This enables the author 
to paint the terrible dramatic scene 
and to measure its effect upon some- 
one not previously under the spell of 
the sacrificed figure upon the Cross. 
Mr. Brown has written skilfully and 


movingly. His little book is superior 


Here’s why 
SCM IS YOUR BEST 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
BUY TODAY ... 


Affiltoted with British Religious 


Outstanding writers 


Books are written by such outstanding au- 
thors as Canon Charles E. Raven, : 
Farmer, Alan Richardson, Bishop Stephen 
Neill, A. M. Hunter, Emil Brunner, H. G. G. 
Herklots, Norman Snaith and Norman Sykes. 


which inciudes Alan Richardson, Cecil North- 
cott, R. Gregor Smith, Alec R. Vidler and 
other eminent English writers, assures a con- 
sistent high standard of selections. 

Today’s outstanding Your first SCM selection. . 
religious book club CHRISTIAN DEVIATIONS 
value, 6 books $4.00 by Horton Davies, D.D. 


—-—SCM BOOK CLUB—-———~~—— 1 
Div. of Alec R. Allenson Inc., Dept. EP44 | 
81 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
[) Please enroll me as a member. I enclose $4. 
{J Send me more information about SCM. | 
Name 
Address 
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Seribners. $4.75. 
Christian Worship. George Hedley. Mac- 
millan. $4.50. 

Augustine: Earlier Writings. Ed. by J. 
H. S. Burleigh. Westminster. $5.00. 
The Recovery of Family Life. E. & P. 

Trueblood. Harper. $1.50. 
Christian Realism & Political Problems. 
Niebuhr. Scribners. $3.00. 


| AAA 


to most attempts to capture this mo- 
ment. Only one small detail do I find 
noticeably forced —his permitting 
Longinus to have a prior familiarity 
with the 22nd Psalm, by means of 
which to interpret the cry, “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” Yet this is a small matter in 
a meditation the value of which ex- 
tends around the year, and not only 
to the specific Lenten and Easter 
times. Former Presiding Bishop 
Henry St. George Tucker contributes 
a brief introduction. END 


HOW CAN I 
LEARN TO PRAY? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

same, because I realize they are going 
to ask me sometime! We cut out your 
feature and keep tt. 

Will you please tell me in the mean- 
time what is a good standard book of 
Bible stories which keeps faithfully 
to the Biblical narratives and doesn’t 
have what the youngsters will have 
to unlearn afterwards? I don’t want 
anything they will call “sissy” and 
I can explain a bit if the words are 
difficult for the younger ones. 

Mr.G. T. (Texas) 
DEAR Mk. T.: 


I am glad you find these pages use- 
ful, or rather, that you are saving 
them for a rainy day! It is a wonder- 
ful thing for young people if their 
parents keep adding to their own 
understanding and are preparing to 
answer questions that grow more 
profound as the years pass by. 

The finest book for your purpose, 
if you do not want to read from a 
modern translation of the Bible itself 
(and you might often re-read a story 
in that form) is The Story of the 
Bible, by Walter Russell Bowie. 


Our warm thanks go to Mrs. E. H. 
H., of Virginia, who was so interested 
in the question on Young People’s 
Groups put by two parish priests and 
answered in this column (HCnews 
Jan. 10, 1954) that she not only sent 
me a helpful article but made two 
copies of it and sent it (with stamps) 
to be forwarded to the clergy. This 
feature is a cooperative venture. 


The 


FINEST FILMS 


THE FINEST OF 
DEVOTIONAL 
LITERATURE 


Har per’s 
“Tittle Gold-jacketed 
Series” 


Reissues and rediscoveries of classics of 
spiritual writing presented in 
@ HANDY POCKET-SIZE FORMAT 
@ TASTEFUL TYPOGRAPHY 
@ FINE QUALITY PAPER 
@ FULL CLOTH BINDING 
@ ATTRACTIVE GOLD JACKET 


The Spiritual Maxims of St. 
Francois de Sales 

Edited and with an introduction by C. F. 
KELLEY. $2.25 


The Confessions of Jacob 
Boehme 
Compiled and edited by W. SCOTT PALM- 


ER. Introduction by EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
$2.25 


A Method of Prayer 


By JOHANNES KELPIUS. Edited, with an 
introduction by E. GORDON ALDERFER. 
$1.50 


The Cloud of Unknowing 


Anonymous. A Version in Modern English 
of a Fourteenth Century Classic. $1.75 


A Guide to True Peace 


Compiled chiefly from the writings of 
FENELON, MME. GUYON, and MOLINOS. 
$1.25 


Prayer and the Lord’s Prayer 


By CHARLES GORE. Introduction by 
ANGUS DUN. $1.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 


Complete stock of 
SEABURY PRESS 
editions of Prayer 
Books—Hymnals 
Single or 
Combinations 
WRITE FOR 
descriptive price list 
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Schools 


EAST 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment of 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet 
retain the advantages of separate education. 
—A thorough curriculum of college prep- 
aration combined with a program of super- 
vised athletics and of social, cultural, and 
religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. C. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


St. Marp’s School 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 


of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 


Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


AFTER ALL — 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 
WEST-NORTH CENTRAL 
ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Fully accredited. Sound scholastic, spiritual train- 
ing for maximum individual development. Col- 
lege preparatory. General course. Family Life Edu- 
cation. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. Board- 
ers accepted after 8 years of age. Sports include 
golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet. 
Write for Catalog and ‘Education for Family Life.’’ 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M.A., Head of School 
Box E, Davenport, lowa 
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WORLD WITHOUT A GOD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

and Savior and judgment there is 
no common humanity. Where there is 
no Creator there is no significance 
to human creativeness. Work and 
public life have no meaning, but are 
only unpleasant peripheral necessi- 
ties, occasionally intruding on the 
real world of private relations. There 
is nothing left to do but for each 
individual to wallow in immediate 
problems of sentiment. 

Perhaps the “privativity” of soap- 
land and its fans explains the total 
devotion to amnesia as the world’s 
most fascinating condition. To forget 
who you are! To lose incidents of 
one’s personal past! What an in- 
triguing tragedy—or opportunity— 
for those for whom the only real 
world is that which the amnesia for- 
gets! I thought maybe amnesia had 
gone out of soapland with radio, but, 
no, there on the second TV drama 
I watcher, ‘Three Steps to Heaven,” 
was a young man with two girl 
friends, who couldn’t remember who 
he was. 

Or take the nature of time. Where 
God rules, time has a center, a 
meaning and a direction. Life and 
character have development and sig- 
nificance in time. In soapland, on the 
other hand, an endless and meaning- 
less cycle repeats itself in an agoniz- 
ingly slow and sticky succession. 
Thurber noted how one could skip a 
program for three weeks, tune in 
again, and find the same incident, 
maybe even the same day still in its 
languid continuation. 

Nothing Gets Solved 

The necessities of the medium re- 
quire constant internal summariza- 
tion by the characters, (‘““You came 
to me and told that Sam was going 
to divorce Helen, and Sam told me he 
was in love with Susan, so now I 
say to you ---.”)) The medium is such 
that those who hear and view these 
programs can see only one or two a 
week and still keep up with the 
story. The movie producer, Joe 
Manciewicz, in his excellent movie, 
“A Letter to Three Wives,” had a 
woman observe that what she liked 
about a soap opera writer’s work was 
that she could listen to it and run 
the vacuum cleaner at the same time. 
Television soap opera is worse, be- 
cause presumably the woman who 
indulge the vice give it their eyes 
as well as their ears. And on it time 
does not march on. 

Because history has no meaning 
and time no direction, there is no 
development or reality to character. 
There are only “personalities.” There 
are the bad people, who cause the 


trouble; the weak people who get into — 
the trouble; and the good people, who 
solve the trouble. To ‘“‘solve’” however 
is too strong a word: nothing ever 
really gets solved. It simply passes 
into a new phase of the trouble cycle. 
Usually the setting is a small town, 
like “Hawkins Falls,’ where, as 
everyone knows, people are inher- 
ently better than they are in the big, 
evil city. But there are plenty of 
weak ones, and divorces, annulments, 
broken engagements, and interesting. 
things like that. 

In the old radio days the good 
people who solved these problems 
were mainly women, like their ad- 
mirers middle-aged but unlike them 
strong-willed: heroines with whom 
the housewives who absorbed soap 
opera could romantically identify 
themselves. And then be sold soap. 

In television there appears to be 
a bit more variety. But evil still is 
incarnate in particular individuals, 
different from us, so that we can 
blame and hate them, and good is still 
rooted in certain strong individual 
personalities. 

The mingledness and complexity of — 
good and evil in the Christian view 
of history, and the triumphant and 
dramatic view of a redeeming God 
does not touch soapland. END 


TAKING PENN IN HAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


will strive to build up an intramural 
sports program (seen strongly 
needed at Penn), two other honors 
recently came Munger’s way: He is 
president this year of the American 
Association of Football Coaches and 
he has been named a trustee at Epis- 
copal Academy, where his son, Gre- 
ville, 15, is a student. 

George Munger compiled a 16-year 
coaching record at Penn of 83 wins, 
42 losses and 9 ties. And in nine of 
those years, the Red and Blue topped 
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HAWAII 


IOLANI SCHOOL 


Honolulu, Hawaii 

The Episcopal Church School for boys in 
Hawaii. College preparation in a Chris- 
tian School. Accredited. High academic 
standards. Small classes. Limited enroll- 
ment. Day—K-12. Boarding 7-12. New 
campus. 
The Rev. Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., Rector 
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the Ivy League, besides over-power- 
ing some strong Navy, Army and 
mid-west teams. 

Ten of Munger’s former athletes 
won All-America recognition, among 
them Bob Odell, 43; Chuck Bednarik, 
747, and Bagnell in 1950, who re- 
‘ceived the Maxwell awards as the out- 
‘standing players of the year. 

_ Never a task-master, Munger has 
had a close and brotherly interest in 
his football players, and athletes and 
sports writers have looked on him as 
not too strict, not too lax, but govern- 
ing his grid forces in the pleasant 
atmosphere of a “happy medium.” 
Although bad vision (he can’t get 
along very well without glasses) kept 
him out of World War II, Munger was 
not satisfied that he was only engaged 
‘in morale and body-building on the 
home front, so he took a job for a time 
‘in a steel plant, remaining incognito 
'iIn his overalls and work clothes until 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
of the faithful few who have stuck 
' by the church through thick and thin. 

One thinks hard about children 

who must attend a depressing and 
apologetic little Sunday School of six 
or seven pupils, while down the block 
_ they hear the noise and see the activ- 
ity attendant upon the religious in- 
struction given 200 of their friends 
in a neighboring denominational 
| church. 
_ How did we come to this position? 
| Why is it that in almost every town 
of 5,000 or less the Episcopal Church 
is the smallest? Why is it that in 
_ almost every town of 5,000 or less the 
_Episcopal Church has been a mission 
for 20, 30, 75 years, and has not 
grown in all that time? 

Why are there so many, many 
‘towns of 2,500 with no Episcopal 
Church at all—or only one to which 
-a priest from a neighboring town 
comes for occasional services? Is it 
accepted generally by the Episcopal 
Church that these conditions will al- 
_ ways prevail? I’m afraid it is. 

We run missions in small towns 
‘much as a man who has been lapped 

twice in a mile race—with no con- 
fident drive. The denominational 
churches serve the great bulk of the 
community and the Episcopal Church 
must pick up the leave-over. Often 
there are not enough people left from 
which it can draw for growth. The 
ethers have so far outstripped us that 
it seems a hopeless task. We have 
so thoroughly accepted this position 
that a clever rationalization has been 
built up, proving that the Church’s 
smallness shows its superiority. 
‘These rationalizings are familiar to 
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local sports writers heard of his ef- 
forts. 

Chosen a couple of years ago as one 
of Philadelphia’s Ten Best Dressed 
Men, modest Munger quipped at the 
time: “Gee, how can that be! Why, 
some of my clothes are even second- 
hand!” 

It is with that same modesty and 
humor that George Munger is tack- 
ling his new job, ever mindful that he 
had the confidence of his “boys” be- 
cause of his sincere insistence on 
clean play and strict adherence to the 
rules—but a little uneasy about the 
role of a grandstand spectator. 

Yes, it will be difficult for him to 
remember that he is no longer direct- 
ing the team from the bench. 

Here’s wishing him well in his vital 
position in the intramural sports pic- 
ture, as he turns over the coaching 
reins to Steve Sebo, former assistant 
coach at Michigan State. END. 


THE AILING MISSION CHURCH 


all, and I will not give them space 
here. But it is both interesting and 
helpful to see why this condition 
grew and why it has remained with 
us. 

From the beginnings of our Church 
in America, we have required an 
educated ministry—preferably high 
school, college, seminary or the 
equivalent. The traditional form of 
the faith we hold is based on reason, 
intelligence and knowledge. As the 
blind cannot lead the blind, so the 
minister must know in order to teach. 
However, the benefits of education 
sometimes backfire and prove detri- 
mental to missionary zeal. 

Higher education in the past meant 
and still means fewer clergymen. His- 
tory shows the disproportion between 
the number of college and seminary 
graduates and those whose educa- 
tional attainments reached a zenith 
in the ability to read and write. Those 
branches of Christianity in which it 
was possible to preach the Gospel if 
one could but read the Bible had a 
tremendous potential from which to 
draw ministers, whereas the Episco- 
pal Church, with its high intellectual 
requirements, was hopelessly out- 
manned. The Episcopal Church de- 
manded a clergyman’s full-time dedi- 
cation, whereas a denominational 
“preacher” could earn his living in 
secular work on week-days. 

The cultural results of higher edu- 
cation as a detriment to missionary 
effort are not so obvious, but are 
equally as real. By the time the Epis- 
copalian was prepared for the priest- 
hood, he had been living for years in 
an atmosphere of enlightenment and 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA'’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school In the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record, Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


1867 — 1954 
Accredited Four-Year College. Co-educa- 
tional. Music, Pre-Medical, Health and 


Physical Education, Teacher Training, 
Business, Pre-Social Work, Nursing Edu- 
eatin in co-operation with St. Agnes Hos- 
pital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL/,BOYS 


Mountains of Western North Carolina. Ac- 
credited. Grades 6-12. Small classes. Gym- 
nasium, sports. 45th year. 1300-acre estate. 
All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Box E, Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Voorhess School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 

Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 
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culture. He lived in surroundings of 
material comfort and advantage. He 
spent his time enjoying the company 
of people intellectually stimulating 
and with like interests. The refined 
and rarefied air of the university was 
remote from the moving stream of 
life. 

Missionary work in the early days 

meant a complete reversal of a way 
of life; it meant plunging into a 
world far removed from the culture 
to which the seminarian had become 
accustomed from being, in the case 
of an ordained man, a minister in a 
Church viewed with great respect to 
one viewed with suspicion and even 
hatred. 
* On the Atlantic seaboard, on the 
other hand, the opposite was true. 
The Church was established and 
congregations were made up of the 
“best”? people. There the Episcopal 
minister was accepted in society— 
indeed was, and still is, held to be 
socially a cut above Protestant 
preachers, due in large part to his 
education and his temperate views on 
the habits of society. 

The Episcopal Church, therefore, 
stayed in the more settled and popu- 
lous coastal states. Until a very few 
years ago, there were as many Epis- 
copalians north and east of Harris- 
burg—a city less than 100 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean—as there were 
south and west. 

Finances, too, played an important 
role in the missionary growth of the 
Church. In the early days—as often 
today—the only adequately paid jobs 
were in places large enough to form 
a strong parish, which in turn could 
pay a good salary and furnish a good 
rectory. 

The Bottom Rung 

So we see in part how we came to 
the beginning of the 20th century 
with the pattern set. The Episcopal 
Church was established in the cities 
but not in the small towns. Since then 
radio, the telephone, the automobile, 
the paved highway, the railroad, the 
indoor toilet, the public school, and 
television have all combined to make 
life as convenient in the small towns 
of America as in the cities. Why then 
has the pattern not changed in the 
last 50 years? It is due to a vicious 
cycle of failure, discouragement and 
despair, rooted in our heritage. Here 
is the picture: 

Missions are filled for the most 
part, year after year, with newly- 
graduated deacons. A few have older 
men who are passing the twilight of 
their ministry in an “easier” place, 
because of retirement, health, cli- 
mate, failure and other factors. But 
it is generally the rule that missions 
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“IT CAN BE DONE” 


THE AUTHOR: The Rev. James 


McKeown, 33, of All Saints’ 
Church, Cameron, Texas, has 
spent eight years in mission 
fields in his present diocese and 
Western North Carolina. 


are the bottom rung of the ladder 
that extends upward to “key” par- 
ishes and the episcopate. 

Every man who comes out of a 
seminary is satisfied that he will set 
his church on fire. (Those who aren’t, 
aren’t worth their salt.) The mission 
he is going to take charge of has 47 
members in a town of 4,700; it hasn’t 
grown in any way for 47 years. There 
is a frame building, constructed when 
the congregation was organized. 
Nothing has been added over the 
years. 

The young man knows all this. He 
also knows nothing has been done, 
because no one has ever run the mis- 
sion right. He is confident that his 
preaching will draw and convert more 
people. He knows that he is good at 
youth work, because he ran the youth 
program for a big parish while he 
was a student. He will have the chil- 
dren loving Sunday School and YPF. 
He will convince the congregation 
that they need a parish house. He 
knows that he is a “regular fellow” 
and will make friends in the com- 
munity—will, in fact, become very 
popular. This will give him unlimited 
possibilities to bring in Confirmation 
candidates. He will, in short, do an 
outstanding job. 

When he arrives, he is warmly 
greeted. The congregation does not 
evince the bubbling enthusiasm he 
feels on his part, but he gives this 
only a passing thought. He is sur- 
prised to find there are only eight 


children of Sunday School age, but 


. 
' 
{ 


the number, he is confident, will soon 


grow. He is further surprised to find 


that there are only two teen-agers—_ 


one 14 and one 17; but teen-agers are 
his forte and that will be remedied. 

At the first three services there is 
an average attendance of 33. He 
would be disappointed, except that 
everyone tells him it is the most 
they’ve ever had—and his sermons 
the best they ever heard. Old Mrs. 
Pecusa even says she would rather 
hear him than the bishop. 


Then a peculiar thing happens. 


The attendance drops off. The curi- 
osity about him is soon satisfied; the 
newness is gone. 

He has had a thorough grounding 
in what the Church classifies as 
Christian Education, and a thorough 
indoctrination in Sunday School 
work. He knows the latest principles 
and methods, materials and ap- 
proaches. He knows how to divide a 
class into 12 psychological age groups, 
but there are only eight pupils. How 
do you divide eight pupils into 12 
psychological age groups? To make 
matters worse, there are only two 
women willing to teach. The pupils 


range in age from four to 17, with no 


three anywhere near together. 

Nevertheless, the thing is to have 
a Church School. The pupils are 
grouped awkwardly. The three 
groups meet in three corners of the 
small frame church. The little ones 
are rather distracting, but make-do 
is the by-word. 

For Instance... Seven Children... 

The two teen-agers he teaches him- 
self. He urges them to bring friends. 
Once when one of them brings a 
friend, the other is absent and the 
visitor is embarrassed to be half of 
a class of two. She never comes back. 

Then a family in town, which has 
had some interest in the church for a 
number of years, sends two children. 
The growth to 10 is heartening. Then 
the Smiths are transferred to another 
job. Unfortunately they want to take 
their three children with them. At 
the end of the year there are seven 
children still meeting in the corners 
of the church building. 

Five people in town have become 
interested in the church through 
friends since the last clergyman left 
three years ago. They form the first 
Confirmation class. At the last meet- 
ing before the bishop comes, one of 
the men is still doubtful. He decides 
to wait for another visit. Naturally 
the doubtful man’s wife waits too. 
That leaves three. The three are pre- 
sented to the bishop and all the pros- 
pects are used up. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 383) 
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| NA Builders for Chri st IV ANNO 


Grass Within Their Walls 


By ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 


N THE campus of a church-sup- 
| ported Negro school in the South 
/ rise the walls of a girl’s dormitory 
which has stood unfinished for five 
years. Grass springs up where a floor 
should be. 

The building was never completed, 
| because the school simply didn’t have 
| enough money to do the job. Girls 
who would have been housed in the 
_ building were unable to enroll in the 
school. Their opportunity for an edu- 
s cation with Christian background, 
» may have been lost to them forever. 
| 


| This is only one example of the con- 
ditions to be found in some of the 
seven schools operated by the Ameri- 
, can Church Institute for Negroes, an 
agency of the Episcopal Church 
' which has done a fantastic job to 
' maintain a Grade A rating in these 
| schools, despite a most shameful neg- 
lect of their physical plants and 
| equipment. 
The neglect has not been intention- 
al. In the face of spiralling costs dur- 
' ing the past decade, funds that ordi- 
'narily would have gone into repairs, 
_upkeep, and expansion, had to be di- 
verted. Teachers’ salaries had to con- 
form to standards of accreditation, 
libraries had to be kept up to date, 
other scholastic considerations ob- 
served. No additional funds could be 
spared by the Church, conscious as it 
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was that the school’s property was 
gradually deteriorating. It was in- 
evitable that a time should come when 
it no longer would be a question of 
diverting funds to uphold scholastic 
rating at the expense of the physical 
property. 

That time has arrived. Property 
in several of the schools is at the 
stage where something must be done 
or the whole of accreditation will col- 
lapse. Without buildings and equip- 
ment, they simply won’t be schools 
worth the name. 

This is one of the important rea- 
sons why the National Council has 
placed the American Church Institute 
for Negroes foremost while consider- 
ing urgent capital needs of the 
Church-at-home in its $4,150,000 
“Builders for Christ’’ campaign. The 
Council has earmarked $500,000 for 
the most needy of these schools. 

Other home needs will receive 
$300,000, primarily for areas of 
emergency growth where the Church 
has new opportunities for founding 
permanent parishes. National Coun- 
cil is weighing applications being 
made for these funds, but will not 
designate the specific beneficiaries 
until the campaign ends, in order to 
make best use of the money under the 
prevailing conditions at that time. 
Consequently, our present concern is 


Timi 


focused on the American Church In- 
stitute schools. 

The question immediately arises: 
Why should the Church bother to 
keep up these institutions, when the 
Supreme Court may shortly rule 
against segregation in American 
schools? 

The emphatic answer is that such 
a decision cannot possibly affect the 
schools now supported by the Episco- 
pal Church—at least not within the 
foreseeable future. 

Let it be made straight: the 
Church, through its American 
Church Institute for Negroes, does 
not operate segregated schools, be- 
cause application for admission is not 
made on a basis of color. It is provid- 
ing opportunity for a fine education 
for people who could not get it else- 
where. That the Church is able to help 
them attain a higher education with- 
in their means is something toward 
which no finger can point with the ac- 
cusation: “Segregation!” 

No matter which way the Supreme 
Court may rule, these schools will re- 
main critically needed. Universities 
and colleges already are jammed. If 
the Church Institute schools were 
closed, not ten per cent of their stu- 
dents could get into other colleges. 

If the schools are needed, then, how 
can the Church let them exist under 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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Delaware School, In Country Setting, 


Provides Rounded, Co-ed Curriculum 


Sanford Preparatory and Sunny Hills Lower School 
were founded by Headmistress Ellen Q. Sawin “to pro- 
vide a residence school where family life is nurtured 
and character building is an essential of all educative 
processes.” The schools are operated by a non-profit 
corporation and accredited by the Delaware Department 
of Education and the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

Divided into a lower and upper school, the institution 
enrolls 170 boarding students and offers pre-school train- 
ing, education through 12 elementary and secondary 
grades and a post-graduate year. Pupils are accepted 
from 2% years of age through high school. 

On the ample property are athletic fields for football, 
field hockey, baseball, softball and lacrosse. Religious in- 
struction, of a non-denominational character, is sup- 
plemented by Sunday School teaching by staff members, 
and attendance at nearby churches. A tiny memorial 
chapel for silent worship is located on the school grounds. 

No talent lies latent here! A well-rounded curriculum 
of general and college preparatory courses, as well as 
training in typing, shop, art, music and home economics, 
is geared “‘to give the best possible scholastic training 
accompanied by cultural living.” Tuition is $1,650 for 
37 weeks. Special fees total $100 and other expenses $100. 


Bird’s-eye view of a portion of Sunny Hills and San- 


ford Preparatory Schools. Twenty buildings, 14 acres 
of woodland, two lakes and a 70 acre farm are dedt- 
cated to the housing, recreation and education of 

boys and girls. 


Summer activities include a summer camp for children 
(8-12) and a music camp for students (13-19). Write 


for complete details. 


LASELL s s « a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 Mass. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Robt. Rittenhouse 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Estab. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


YOU CAN EDUCATE 
YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. Mothers can 
give their children a sound, modern education with Cal- 
vert ‘‘School-at-Home’’ courses. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Lessons, books, 
supplies provided. Used by nearly 100,000 children. 
Students transfer to other schools successfully. Start 
any time. Catalog. Give child’s age and school grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL Buh cyan 
ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 
William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster, 


Box E Charleston, S. C. 
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ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 
A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.£.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the “St. John’s System.” Fully accredited; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual 
attention. For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 


Box EC Delafield, Wis. 
APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 
61st Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
School. Thorough work — small classes. New 
gym. All athletics. Rates very moderate. Post- 
Graduate Course. For catalog and ‘Activities 
Record’’, address: 


Col. L. C. Blankinship, Supt., 
Millersburg, Ky. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL e For Girls 


Tappahannock, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding school along the banks 
of a river. 
Grades 7 through 12. College Prep. 
Moderate Cost 


Viola H. Woolfolk, M.A., Headmistress 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Exclusively for high school girls. 
Honor system stressed. Accredited. 
Please address: 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


GROTON SCHOOL 


Groton, Mass. 
Near Groton, 38 miles northwest of Boston. 


For Boys 


Religious, intellectual, cultural and physical ed- 


ucation. Close association between boys and 


faculty. For details write to 


The Rev. John Crocker, Headmaster 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. College 
Preparatory and general courses. Small groups. 
Homelike atmosphere. Modern methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, speech. Riding and 
other sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore 
and Washington. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Dir., Reisterstown, Md. 
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_ At the end of the first year he has 
{found that all the members of his 
Rotary Club are members of other 
‘churches. They seem perfectly con- 
‘tent. He was told in the seminary 
| that people are thirsting for what the 

Episcopal Church has to offer, but 
there are no Confirmation prospects 
/except an 11-year-old child whom he 
|} presents on the bishop’s next visit. 


The suggestion of a parish house 


+ fares little better. The vestry knows 


it is needed, but would like to see a 


larger Church School to justify it. 
) Yet our novice clergyman knows 
there is little hope of increased en- 


rollment without improved facilities 


© to attract new members. It is a vi- 


cious circle. Besides the vestry is 


reluctant to start a parish house proj- 
‘ ect when they feel sure their clergy- 


man will not be with them to see it 


! through. For most young men, they 
? tell him, the mission is only a step- 
| ping stone. They even flatter him a 
1 little. “We can’t hope to hold a young 
' man of your abilities,” they say. 

1 The Answer: Money 


A few months later the prophecy 
comes true. A cail comes from a 
parish of 206 communicants, with a 
Church School of 65. It means a $750 
increase in pay, a well-equipped par- 
ish house and other advantages. It 
is too attractive an offer to refuse. 
After he leaves, it is two years before 
another man can be found for the 


mission, and the round-robin begins 


again. 

This is the pattern of missions in 
small towns. It is by no means exag- 
gerated. Our young man in the illus- 
tration had two strikes against him. 
First, he had not been told what to 
expect. Second, he had not been pre- 
pared to meet it when he found it. 
Of the two, the first is probably more 
important. To have been informed 
ahead of time would have enabled the 
young minister to fight discourage- 
ment and hang on; for stay he must 
if he is to win his fight. 

The mission situation results from 


- factors that have plagued the Church 


since its early years in the mission 
field. The pattern has not changed, 
the discouragement persists. The 
young man who deserts the mission 
for more lucrative pastures does so 
today for the same reasons he did 
yesterday. Is the problem, then, hope- 


_lessly incurable? Is the Episcopal 


Church destined to remain strong in 
cities, weak in towns? I believe not. 
There are several vital remedies 
that can effect a cure. In some places 
they are already being tried with 


success. One answer is education— 


education in and about missionary 
work. The Town-Country Institute 
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(coma ; 
Sorry, son, we don’t have any fifth amendment up here. ann Holland 


has helped tremendously, but the 
summer training programs, and in 
one case a substantial year-round pro- 
gram, do not reach enough seminari- 
ans. Education in mission work must 
become an integral part of the sem- 
inary system, which, so far, has re- 
sisted any efforts to institute this 
special training, being content, in the 
main, to offer traditional, basic 
courses of theological education. 
The Methodist Church, for example, 
has full “Departments of Rural 
Church” in all its seminaries; 
there is not one such department in 
Episcopal seminaries. Another an- 
swer lies in the interest the individ- 
ual bishop takes in the missions in 
his diocese or missionary district. 
More interested personal attention, 
guidance, assistance, and encourage- 
ment would do much to ward off 
discouragement, and would lead to 
longer tenures—the secret of suc- 
cessful mission work. An interested 
bishop and a vigorous diocesan pro- 
gram of mission encouragement, 
which will urge a new church along 
to parish status, will do more than 
anything else to overthrow the lad- 
der-of-success concept that measures 
accomplishment in a clergyman’s 
gradual progression to bigger and 
better parishes. Missions do not grow 
under a succession of two-year ten- 
ures. They grow only under the de- 
voted, able, and continuous ministry 
of a vigorous priest, who stays long 
enough to overcome early discourage- 
ments. 

The final answer to the mission 
problem is money. It should be obvi- 
ous that the first-rate man in a mis- 
sion should receive as much salary as 
the first-rate man in a large parish. 


It. should not be necessary to sacrifice 
financially when one goes into the 
mission field. The Church’s financial 
structure must be rearranged so that 
money will not be a consideration in 
the choice of work and so that semi- 
naries and bishops can channel quali- 
fied clergy into mission work without 
the obstacle of inadequate salaries. 

Although it is clearly understood 
that many things are more important 
than money, we can only say to the 
Church, the diocese, the bishops what 
the clergyman tells his people about 
stewardship at Every Member Can- 
vass time. He tells them to look to 
their spending. 

Is it right for a diocese to acqui- 
esce in a system which pays more to - 
a single woman Church worker than 
it does to a missionary with a wife 
and three children—not that we want 
to pay the Church worker less? 
Church workers and diocesan secre- 
taries receive too little also. Taking 
from them and giving to missionary 
clergy would not pay the gas bill. 

Just as an aside, wouldn’t it be 
strange to hear of a Million Dollar 
Campaign for raising clergy salaries? 
The point is that we should look more 
closely into what we say we can’t do. 
It can be done and must be done if we 
are to change the pattern of domestic 
missionary work. 

There are a few dioceses where the 
mission problem has been analyzed 
and remedies applied. They are effect- 
ing a cure. Unbelievable things are 
happening. There is no magic for- 
mula. It can happen anywhere in the 
Church—anywhere that all the peo- 
ple see the situation and resolve to 
remedy it. END 
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TO SAVE 


YOUR FUNDS 


for OTHER NEEDS! 


THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH 


FIRE INSURANCE 


LI FE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Operated only for clergy, lay officials and workers 
of the Church, voluntary or paid, and members of 
their immediate families. Low premium cost’ life 
insurance to ease financial burden on surviving de- 
pendents, to build up funds to meet education costs, 
to build retirement income, to protect property in- 
vestments. Deferred and immediate annuities. Group 
retirement plans. Program and advice service. 


CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, glass, 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church. On residences and personal property of 
clergy fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 


tional extended coverage, vandalism and floater 


policies. 


THE CHURCH 


Aff 


HYMN AL CORPORATION 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books in- 
cluding the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The 
books are of fine quality, prices are kept low to save 
the parishes money, and the profit margin goes into 
clergy pensions. 


iliated with 


The Church Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place e 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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ALTAR LINENS 
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All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


TEL. CH 4-3306 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 


Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 


Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
G Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 


55¢. Miss Mackrille, |] W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 
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MODERN MAN 
AND MODERN DOGMA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

taining his position he was often led 
into an authoritarian arbitrariness 
in support of the laissez faire that 
he saw as the root of all virtue. He 
came up with a code of “absolute 
ethics.” This would be achieved in a 
state of social harmony so complete 
that the lion of egoism would gladly 
lie down with the lamb of altruism 
and there would forever be peace be- 
tween them. Everyone would derive 
egoistic pleasure from doing altru- 
istic acts that would still be needed 
in this ideal state of affairs. God for 
Spencer was the Unknowable. Since 
Spencer’s unknowable was also in- 
scrutable, there was something of a 
contradiction inasmuch as it seemed 
to reduce all knowledge to a dubious, 
not to say precarious, status. 

Both in Britain and in America his 
influence was widespread. Translated 
into popular terms, his philosophy 
provided a sort of certificate of good 
behavior for the rising group of in- 
dustrialists. It seemed to bless, too, 
the far-flung expansion of the colo- 
nial powers. The Spencerian dogma 
was a corollary to the bland confi- 
dence of the foreign missionary that 
he was carrying a superior religion 
to peoples with inferior religions. 
Self-Restraint 

The civilization of the white man, 
his pattern of industry and trade, was 
so obviously better than anything else 
ever conceived by the mind of man 
or the hand of God that it was the 
duty of the native to accept it just as 
he must accept Christianity. The con- 
quest of Africa, with all its cruelties 
and horrors, the disruption of an 
ancient way of life that had its own 
virtues in inner stability, was blessed 
by the convenient assumptions of the 
day that owed not a little to the popu- 
lar conviction of the “survival of the 
fittest.” 

From the perspective of our time 
one marvels at the confidence of the 
titans of that other age. Spencer 
came into conflict in 1893 with the 
great biologist, Thomas Huxley. In 
a lecture at Oxford Huxley had chal- 
lenged Spencer’s evolutionary ethics. 
“The practice of that which is ethi- 
cally best—what we call goodness or 
virtue—” Huxley had said, “involves 
a course of conduct which, in all re- 
spects, is opposed to that which leads 
to success in the cosmic struggle for 
existence. In place of ruthless self- 
assertion it demands self-restraint.” 
Spencer wrote a long essay to prove 
that the ethical process and, by impli- 
cation, the ethical man, are products 
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| WOMAN‘S CORNER | 


~ Snowed In and Snowed Under 


Curiosity and human nature being 
what they are, we don’t mind reading 


other people’s mail, especially when 
a letter is crammed to the postscripts 


with moving, human experiences. 
Most people thinking of missions 
picture foreign shores, but mission 
life is as homelike as bacon and eggs 
and the hearts of all women can 
warm to a missionary’s wife writing 


from South Dakota that “I hate cold 


weather and for days, early in the 
year, our thermometers forgot there 
was such a thing as a zero mark. 
Minus 22 by day, down to 38 below 
at night. Nothing stirred here—not 
even a car or any mail...” 

This is part of a letter written by 
Carol Macbeth to the women of St. 
Luke’s Church, Richmond, Va., 
thanking them for a gift of supplies. 


| What makes it so readable is that it 
wasn’t meant to be seen by the public 
_ but its light-hearted approach to the 


rigors of mission life makes it some- 
thing to be shared. For example, she 
says: 
300 in a Blizzard 

*. . Mac and I solved the problem 
of keeping warm. We took turns 
shoveling coal into the ever-open door 


of our hungry furnace and then, well 


wrapped up, put a card table over the 
large heat register in the middle of 
the floor and sat there: moving only 
when it was necessary. And when it 


“was time to eat, I crept unwillingly 


into the kitchen, where every drop of 
water, spilled upon the floor, turned 
at once into a miniature skating 
lea eens 

“Mac” is the Rev. Alexander Mac- 


- beth, vicar of Christ Church, Cham- 


berlain, S. D., and Carol, like all 
wives, worries about him: “... He 
drove home, alone, about 300 miles 
through a blizzard. I think I worried 
every moment of those ten hours. 
Houses where one can take shelter 


- are so far apart and in our intense 


cold, a stalled car can be very danger- 
ous. But Ponty withstood the inclem- 
ent weather and Mac and Ponty 
limped home in time to get to bed for 
a few hours rest before the Sunday 
services.” 

Sometimes, even a clergyman’s 
wife doesn’t want to go to church. 
The morning after the blizzard, she 
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By BETSY TUPMAN 


said, “... I was perfectly sure it was 
of no use preparing the altar ... To 
my surprise, all my class in Church 
School was present and at church we 
had a good congregation, most of 
them men, and all had to walk. There 
were only five women. I wanted to 
sit here and hug our heat register, 
but as I only walk from the vicarage 
to the vestry door, I had no legiti- 
mate excuse, so, of course, I was also 
present .. .” 


The Macbeths .. 


. in warmer days. 


She has outside activities, too, such 
as with the Red Cross, and when a 
bad fire in a nearby town involved 
19 families, she found that “. .. the 
Red Cross had to move in at once. 
I received word of the disaster at 
breakfast time and was in Kimball 
by 9 A. M., a distance of 25 miles, 
but it was snowing. Getting medical 
check-ups, finding shelter for the 
homeless and clothing to cover emer- 
gencies took me two days. As my 
husband can’t cook, I tried to pre- 
pare his meals before I left home 
and then I continued to go, when I 
could, until a disaster worker from 
headquarters could reach us out here 
... Some days I could stay home and 
attempt to catch up with work which 
had to be neglected, such as writing 
up the Church Guild meeting min- 


utes (I’m doing secretarial duties 
for the secretary while she takes a 
winter vacation) .. .” 

Classes in Jail 

Her civic duties, too: “‘Last Tues- 
day Chamberlain held a special elec- 
tion to decide about the building of 
a much-needed new school. Some of 
our classes are being held in the 
county jail, one room totally devoid 
of windows or proper ventilation. At 
the last moment, the judge for our 
ward couldn’t come... All day I sat, 
in a local garage, registering voters 
and votes. That was the last straw 
for this long-suffering camel. I spent 
the rest of the week in bed, a high 
fever due to overwork. 

“,. And those days brought boxes 
and boxes of clothing for the Indians 
on the reservations—as many as five 
at a time. Mac would call upstairs, 
“There’s another shipment, four this 
time, or five...” And when I came 
down on Saturday morning I climbed 
over walls of cartons and piles of 
clothing. He had started to unpack 
and sort and then had given up in 
despair. I didn’t blame him. He had 
hidden his hat under the heaps and 
even his topcoat wasn’t visible... 
He had been digging in the piles of 
clothing for it just before I came 
downstairs . .. I discovered it at the 
bottom of a stack of boy’s clothing 
and then proceeded to bring order out 
of chaos... 

“That might be enough—not so, 
but far otherwise. At last, after 
struggling for three years the women 
of the church have raised the money 
to take care of our basement guild 
hall. It is in very bad condition, walls 
going and so on. When the electric 
lights were put in, the wiring was 
done by an amateur and there was 
danger, and the lighting was poor. 
Three hundred dollars takes a lot of 
hard work to raise in a western mis- 
sion, but we have made it...” 

Of course, this is only a brief 
glimpse behind the scenes of a church, 
as well as a look into the lives of two 
dedicated people, but it brings to life 
what usually lies behind a column of 
figures in a parish budget, generally 
under the heading, ‘‘Domestic Mis- 
sions.’’ END 
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of the cosmic process for, he asked, 
with a fresh sort of innocence, if the 
ethical man is not a product of the 
cosmic process, what is he a product 
of? Finally after a somewhat cir- 
cuitous explanatory route the philos- 
opher declared that he and the biol- 
ogist were in fact in agreement. In 
a reply to Huxley, Spencer concludes 
the argument with this statement: 
“| . We agree in denouncing 
the brutal form of the struggle for 
existence. We agree that the strug- 
gle for life needs to be qualified 
when the gregarious state is en- 
tered, and that among gregarious 
creatures lower than man a rudi- 
ment of the ethical check is visible. 
We agree that among men the eth- 
ical check, becoming more and more 
preemptory, has to be enforced by 
the society in its corporate capac- 
ity, the state. We agree that be- 
yond that qualification of the 
struggle for life which consists in 
restricting the activities of each 
so that he may not trench upon the 
spheres for the like activities of 
others, which we call justice, there 
needs that further qualification 
which we call beneficence; and we 
differ only respecting the agency 
by which the beneficence should be 
exercised. We agree in emphasiz- 
ing, as a duty, the effort to miti- 
gate the evils which the struggle 
for existence in the social state 
entails...” 
Intervention by the State 

Significant in this passage is the 
admission that the ethical check must 
be enforced by the state. Here, it 
must seem to us today, was one of 
the chief flaws in the structure erec- 
ted by the prophets of the nineteenth 
century’s onward and upward theory 
of progress. At first glance it seems 
a small flaw. But if beneficence does 
not in fact evolve according to sched- 
ule, if the treacherous and stubborn 
stuff of human nature does not be- 
have in accord with theory, then in 
a complex society an ever greater 
and greater recourse must be had to 
the state, that is to say the police- 
man. As we have seen in the years 
since Spencer, the role of the state is 
not just that of the policeman. In a 
more and more complex economy 
tending to monopoly concentration, 
the state must function as stabilizer, 
helping to establish a balance of 
forces. But the degree of interven- 
tion by the state, whether as police- 
man, stabilizer, or whatever, remains 
a highly controversial question. 

Yet this flaw was seemingly not 
visible at the time. The prospect was 
so beguiling—man the transcendent 
being moving steadily upward on the 
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| biological-philosophical escalator to- 
» ward a not too distant landscape rosy 
» with the promise of final perfection. 
» And all around was the confirmatory 
\ evidence in invention, discovery, ever- 
/ increasing productivity, the civiliza- 


tion of the white man carried across 
the farthest desert and ocean. There 


/ were few to look for flaws. Only now 
} and then doubters like Ruskin asked 
) awkward questions. When a journal- 
‘ ist came to him for comment on the 


opening of the cable to India, he re- 


. plied by asking, “But what do you 


have to say to India?” 


| The “Advanced Thinkers” 


This is not to say that the dogma 


j out of Darwin by way of Spencer 


/-was accepted unquestioningly and 


- unhesitatingly. 


' was embraced by 


On the contrary, in 
America in particular it provoked a 
long and heated controversy that con- 
tinued down almost to our own day. 
It would, however, be accurate to say 
that it became increasingly the fash- 
ionable and prevailing doctrine. It 
“advanced think- 
ers” prepared to believe that civili- 
zation was soon to reach a glorious 
apogee, a happy peak on which pre- 
sumably it would remain poised for 
all eternity. 

Many ministers of the Gospel de- 


' nounced the theory of evolution and 


all its works. Many saw in it an omi- 
nous challenge to the truth as re- 
vealed in the Bible. Others found it 
Godless, materialistic, full of man’s 
arrogance and pride. But the proof 
that social evolution, underwriting 
the concept of inevitable progress, 
had become high fashion was seen in 
its embrace by one of America’s pop- 
ular divines of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The noted 
preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, had 
a reputation greater than that of a 
movie star or a baseball pitcher in 
our day. In 1882 in a highly publi- 
cized sermon the Reverend Mr. 


_ Beecher publicly declared his belief 


in the idea of evolution as transmuted 


through Spencer. He said that after 


‘studying the doctrine for twenty 


years he had come to the conclusion 
that it was irresistible. One senses 
in this a bandwagon movement. 
Christianity, and even the Reverend 
Mr. Beecher himself, could evolve 
into ever more beautiful and perfect 
forms. 

For a society that had so deliber- 
ately immersed itself in a warm bath 
of optimism, working industriously 
and perseveringly to keep the tem- 
perature up, the perfect form of ex- 
pression was the World’s Fair. Be- 
ginning with the exposition of 1850 
at London in the famous Crystal 
Palace, one after the other they cele- 
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brated progress and the triumph of 


man employing nature’s laws. The 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 was 
one of those occasions when men and 
women interrupted their industri- 
ousness to congratulate each other on 
their achievements. 

There was not a single cloud in the 
sky. This was the culmination of the 
ages sprung up from the swamps that 
had once surrounded Ft. Dearborn. 
It was characteristic of the time that 
there should be held in connection 
with the Fair a Parliament of Re- 
ligions and a Congress of Evolution- 
ists. Large audiences attended both 
the Parliament and the Congress and 
the one following the other they 
seemed related to the same business 
of keeping mankind on the track of 
the better heaven and the better 
earth. The evolutionists heard some 
stirring papers—“The Beastliness of 
Modern Civilization—Evolution the 
Only Remedy,” “The Constructive 
Power of Evolution,” “The Influence 
of the Doctrine of Evolution on Ethi- 
cal Standards.” 

But the main feature was a paper 
written for the Congress by Herbert 
Spencer and read to the delegates. As 
reported in the press, the great man 
told them that if society were to con- 
tinue to develop for the production of 
the greatest general happiness altru- 
istic activities were essential as well 
as egoistic activities and that a due 
share of them was obligatory upon 
each citizen. In other words the proc- 
ess was not completely automatic. 
Yet reading that essay called ‘Social 
Evolution and Social Duty” one finds 
in it, despite the insistence on the 
necessity for conscious altruism as 
well as egoism, the expression in its 
purest form of the philosophy that 
transfused the popular thinking of 
the day. 

An Amoral Fatalism 

The critics had said that once evo- 
lution was erected into the para- 
mount law of man’s moral and social 
life it would produce a paralyzing 
and amoral fatalism. In his address 
to the delegates to the Congress of 
Evolutionists in Chicago, Spencer set 
out to answer this charge by neatly 
balancing off altruism and egoism. 
One finds him, however, in the follow- 
ing remarkable passage coming back 
to the belief that was central to his 
philosophy and to so much of the 
thought of the day: 

“,. It is true that much social 
evolution is achieved without any in- 
tention on the part of citizens to 
achieve it, and even without the con- 
sciousness that they are achieving it. 
The entire industrial organization in 
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ea) here is a distinctly _ 

Christian doctrine of é 
death, and this 

doctrine should dominate 
all our thinking 


about living...” 


SO WRITES 


CARROL 
SIMCOX 


in a special 
Easter Feature 


THE EVANGELIZATION 
OF DEATH 


| IN OUR NEXT ISSUE | 


WOULD ... 


like to move 
to Richmond 
and work for 
EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHNEWS 


Wedding bells are ringing 
and we are losing two sec- 
retaries; they're getting 
married. This means there 
are immediate openings 
paying above average sal- 
aries. Give all facts concern- 
ing background, salary 
expected and enclose snap- 
shot. 


TYPISTS AND 
SECRETARIES 


Apply EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
P. O. Box 1379, Richmond, Va. 
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all its marvelous complexity has risen 
from the pursuit by each person of 
his own interest, subject to certain 
restrictions imposed by the incorpo- 
rated society; and by this same spon- 
taneous action have arisen also the 
multitudinous appliances of industry, 
science and art, from flint knives up 
to automatic printing machines, from 
sledges wp to locomotives—a fact 
which might teach politicians that 


there are at work far more potent 
social agencies than those which they 
control.” 

CONTINUED NEXT ISSUE 


This article is a chapter from 
“Ethics in a Business Society,” pub- 
lished March 17th, by Harper ane 
Brothers. It appears in “Episcopa’ 
Churchnews” with their permisison. 


GRASS WITHIN THEIR WALLS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 

conditions which Christian consci- 
ence demands us to abhor in any in- 
stitution? Are we to leave grass 
growing within their walls, or un- 
paved campus roads, unsanitary 
plumbing facilities, inadequate class- 
rooms and dormitories, as now exist 
in some of them? 

There may come a time in the fu- 
ture when the continued operation of 
these schools is no longer an impera- 
tive missionary object of the Church. 
They may be taken over by public 
or private ownership that recognizes 
and continues the standards which 
must be maintained. As a matter of 
good business, if we should dispose of 


them twenty years from now, we 
could do it more profitably to have 
kept own buildings in the best repair 
possible. 

Meantime, it is essential that their 
accreditation be saved, that such 
schools be available to Negroes at a 
reasonable cost, and that the Chris- 
tian emphasis being made in these 
schools not suffer because of un- 
Christian neglect—however unwit- 
ting—of even minimum standards of 
health and comfort. 

The Church is giving true service 
through its American Institute pro- 
gram. All of us can take part in this 
service by responding to Builders for 
Christ. END. 


CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 

President of the United States, or 
perhaps the power behind the throne, 
as Mr. Lippman has suggested, while 
some less effective man sits upon it? 
These are factors which seriously 
embarrass United States foreign pol- 
icy at the present time, playing into 
the hands of anti-American propa- 
ganda, and making western nations 
reluctant to commit themselves in a 
decisive and binding way to the de- 
fense policies which Mr. Dulles is 
striving to commend. 

(2) The growing reluctance of gifted 
men to serve the nation. There is a 
widespread feeling that bold and in- 
dependent thinking are out of fashion 
and somewhat dangerous. Thus it is 
said in many quarters that to recruit 
men of high intellectual calibre for 
service in the State Department is 
becoming more and more difficult. 
Similarly, recent events may have the 
unhappy effect of dissuading men of 
outstanding gifts from serving in the 
armed forces also. If there is any 
truth at all in such reports—and I 
am sure there is—it is a very serious 
matter indeed. It is a terrible thing 
for a nation if it estranges its most 
thoughtful and gifted sons from its 
service. 

(3) The dividing of the nation it- 
self. The controversy about what is 
rather loosely called “McCarthyism” 
is no ordinary political controversy. 


At bottom it is a moral and spiritua! 
controversy. The ends are not dis- 
puted; it is the means that are in 
question. Does conduct of this kind 
really conform to the ideals which 
have given America her spiritua! 
vitality, and in which generations of 
the best and most thoughtful Amer- 
icans have believed? Is this what 
Jefferson meant? Is this what the 
Founding Fathers had in mind? May 
there not be a way of defending 2a 
democratic nation against its ene- 
mies which is also at the same time 
a way of destroying its own soul‘ 
It is about such basic questions as 
these that we now stand divided, anc 
such divisions as these are deep. 
There—but for the Grace of God— 
go we 

It is a sad comment on our present 
condition that one man—or what he 
symbolizes—should so monopolize ou 
attention. But he represents and sym- 
bolizes things which are to be founc 
in us all—our shrinking from ow 
destiny, our self-centredness, the ir. 
rational fears that haunt the fringe: 
of our consciousness, our feelings 01 
inferiority, our resentments anc 
frustrations. He is indeed the very 
personification of everything in our. 
selves that we must repudiate anc 
leave behind us if we are to know the 
“perfect love which casts out fear,’ 
and achieve the true greatness t¢ 
which God has called us. 
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tes MEDITATIONS AND MUSING 


By Eric Montizambent 


“LOVE” 

: 

| The New Testament has several 
‘words of which the only English 
| equivalent is ‘love.’ The greatest of 
these is agape, the term used by St. 
Paul in his sublime ‘Hymn to Love’ 
in the thirteenth chapter of bis first 
Corinthian epistle. Until the Epistles 
and Gospels were written agape was 
seldom used in classical Greek... a 
language which, in our Lord’s day, had 
come to reflect the moral degeneracy 
of the contemporary world, In com- 
mon Greek speech ‘love’ was almost 
always eros,—a term which echoed to 
the full the corrupting eroticism of a 
\ decadent era. Christ and His disciples 
\could not use the popular term, and so 
yhad to rescue from oblivion a word 
| which — itself somewhat colorless — 
\could be filled with a new significance. 


f 


[CHANGES | 


ORDINATIONS TO PRIESTHOOD 


CLARK, RICHARD D., to priesthood at One- 
jonta, N. Y. He is assistant rector of Grace Church, 
Medford, Mass. 


COLEMAN, KENNETH R., to priesthood at 
Washington Cathedral, by Bishop Angus Dun. He 
jis continuing as assistant at St. Margaret’s. 


COLHOUN, DUDLEY, to priesthood at St. 
'Stephen’s Church, Forest, Va., by Bishop Henry 
| D. Phillips of Southwestern Virginia. He is rector 
-of St. Stephen’s as well as St. Peter’s, Altavista, 
-and Church of the Good Shepherd, Evington. 


COLLINGWOOD, G. HARRIS, to priesthood at 
| Washington Cathedral, by Bishop Angus Dun. He 
is assistant at Christ Church, Georgetown. 


(DAVIS, WILLIAM S., to priesthood at Church 

of the Nativity, Crafton, Pa., by Suffragan 
Bishop William S. Thomas of Pittsburgh. He is 
) priest-in-charge of Trinity Church, Connellsville ; 
| St. Bartholomew’s, Scottdale, and St. John’s-in- 
» the-Wilderness, Dunbar. 


DEAN, ROBERT C., to priesthood at Trinity 

} Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, by Bishop Nelson M. 

Burroughs. He is rector of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Lyndhurst. 


| EASTMAN, ALBERT T., to priesthood at St. 

Paul’s Church, Salinas, Calif., by Bishop Karl 
M. Block. He is vicar of Trinity Church, Gon- 
zales. 


EVANS, CHARLES H., to priesthood at Trinity 
| Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, by Bishop Nelson M. 
| Burroughs. He is assistant at St. Mark’s Church, 
i.Cleveland. 


FIELDS, WALTER G., to priesthood at St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Texas, by Bishop C. 
) Avery Mason. 


i FINKENSTAEDT, HARRY S., to priesthood at 
St. Elizabeth’s Church, Honolulu, where he is 
“assistant, by Bishop Harry S. Kennedy. 


| FLINN, JAMES E., to priesthood at St. John’s 
4 Church, Brownwood, Texas, by former Suffragan 
|. Bishop G. Francis Burrill of Dallas, now Bishop 
\ of Chicago. 


FORBES, DAVID R., to priesthood at St. 
\; Luke’s Church, Los Gatos, Calif., by Bishop Karl 
| M. Block. He is assistant at Grace Cathedral, San 
| Francisco. 


; GONGOLL, WARD E., to priesthood at Church 
), of the Ascension, Denver, Colo., by Bishop Harold 
L. Bowen. He is priest-in-charge of St. George’s 
Church, Englewood, and St. Timothy’s Littleton. 


' GRISWOLD, JAMES B., to priesthood at Trin- 

‘ity Church, Statesville, N. C., by Bishop Coadjutor 
|| Richard H. Baker. He is continuing at priest-in- 
| charge of St. Matthew’s Church, Mooresville, and 
| St. James’, Iredell County. 
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We believing moderns are in almost 
the same predicament. Once more 
‘love’ has been debased to an erotic 
level which, even to many readers of 
the New Testament, contains only a 
sensual significance. Perhaps, then, we 
should Anglicise agape and so put into 
our expanding tongue a word worthy 
of the angels. This term does not 
imply even that affection prevailing 
between mother and child. There is 
compassion, kindliness, and justice in 
it, and perhaps no more. So—and how 
meaningful this is!—we can actually 
“love our enemies.’ We can treat them 
with that compassionate fair play, 
purged of the devilish spirit of re- 
venge, which our Lord requires of 
each of His disciples. This is the first 
“fruit of the Spirit” for which we must 
ever beseech Him. “Love sufferth long, 
and is kind.” 
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HADLEY, HOWARD P., JR., to priesthood at 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, by Bishop C. 
Avery Mason. 


HALE, S. WHITNEY, JR., to priesthood at 
Memorial Church, Baltimore, Md., where he is 
assistant, by Bishop Noble C. Powell. His father, 
the Rev. S. Whitney Hale, Sr., rector of Church 
of the Advent, Boston, preached the ordination 
sermon. 


HASTINGS, AUBREY, to priesthood at St. 
Luke’s Church, Fall River, Mass., where he is 
serving, by Bishop Norman B. Nash. 


HENSHAW, RICHARD A., to priesthood at 
Christ Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, by Bishop Henry 
W. Hobson of Southern Ohio. He is assistant at 
Christ Church. 


HONEA, BERTRAND N., JR., to priesthood at 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Texas, by Bishop 
C. Avery Mason. 


HUTCHINS, RICHMOND N., to priesthood at 
the Church of the Ascension, Denver, Colo., by 
Bishop Harold L. Bowen. He is curate of Trinity 
Church, Greeley, where he is also Director of 
Christian Education. 


JOHNSTON, JAMES S., to priesthood at Trin- 
ity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, by Bishop Nelson 
M. Burroughs. He is assistant at St. Paul’s 
Church, Akron. 


KING, GEORGE S&., to priesthood at Christ 
Mission, Mandan, N. D., where he is priest-in- 
charge, by Bishop Richard R. Emery. He is also 
in charge of St. Paul’s, Nishu; St. Matthew’s 
Linton, and an unorganized mission at Riverdale. 


KING, KALE F., to priesthood at All Saints’ 
Church, Wheatland, Wyo., where he is priest-in- 
charge, by Bishop James W. Hunter. He is also 
in charge of the Church of St. John the Baptist, 
Glendo, and the Church of Our Saviour, Hartville. 


KNAPP, WILLIAM G., to priesthood at Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, by Bishop Nelson M. 
Burroughs. He is assistant at St. John’s Church, 
Youngstown. 


KRUG, PHILIP S., to priesthood at Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., where he is curate, by 
Bishop Norman B. Nash. 


LABAT, STEWART, to priesthood at Washing- 
ton Cathedral by Bishop Angus Dun. He is assist- 
ant at Christ Church, Rockville, Md., and Ascen- 
sion Chapel, Gaithersburg, Md. 


LAYMAN, RICHARD P., to priesthood at 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Texas, by Bishop 
C. Avery Mason. 


LEHMAN. THOMAS H., to priesthood at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Edgartown, Mass., by the Rt. 
Rev. Lewis. B. Whittemore, retired Bishop of 
Western Massachusetts. He is continuing to serve 
parishes on Martha’s Vinegard. 


LOWETH, GERALD P., to priesthood at St. 
Mark’s Church, New Britain, Conn., where he is 
curate, by Suffragan Bishop Robert M. Hatch. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 
RATE PER WORD 
Stie [i SH. 


1 ti. 26 ti. 


10c % 8c 7c 


BOOK SERVICE 


Books by Episcopalian Writers. Send 25c for 
Monthly Bulletins. Episcopal Reading Circle, Box 
71 Old Chelsea Station, 217 West 18th Street, 
Ne Ye 11;,0N. ¥- 


HELP WANTED 


CURATE. Needed for large Midwestern parish 
of moderate churchmanship. Adequate salary and 
opportunity for full Christian ministry. Reply Box 
1202 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Y.W.C.A. Camp in New York State seeks addi- 
tional experienced staff wanting continued summer 
connections. Decentralized program for 250 girls— 
ages 9 to 17. Group leaders, general counselors, 
teen-age activities director, waterfront, conservation 
and camp craft counselors. Write Box 1203 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


A small church school and junior college for girls 
is interested in receiving applications from teachers 
in several fields. High academic standards with em- 
phasis on cultural education. Small classes, daily 
chapel. Churchmanship moderate and evangelical. 
Art, Latin, voice history, physical education, are 
subjects that may be open this September. In Latin 
and history master’s degrees required. Reasonably 
good cash salary plus all living. 

Rectors in touch with teachers are requested to make 
recommendations. Box 1207 Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


Assistant Minister for parish of 1000 communi- 
cants, 1700 baptized members. Interested in mature 
priest, prayerbook churchman, perhaps aged 55 to 
60 desiring lesser responsibility. In diocese of fifth 
province. Salary totalling about $5,000 annually 
including residence, pension, car expense. Reply 
Box 1209 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Come West, young man, Come west! Wanted— 
Assistant Rector for growing active parish, Pacific 
Northwest. Preference young single priest, mod- 
erate churchmanship, capable in youth work. Ade- 
quate salary. Correspondence invited. Box 1211 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PERSONAL 


Virginia Whitlow: Forty Days not publishable but 
you should write more. See us sometime. Harper. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Married Priest, 35, desires active parish. Experi- 
enced in youth and college age groups. Box 1210 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST desires position as Director of Religious 
Education with responsibility for development of 
Parish Educational Program. Fully qualified and 
experienced. Box 1212 Episcopal Churchnews. 
Richmond 11, Va. 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


FOR EPISCOPALIANS. The Episcopal House of 
Chautaugua, New York, Inc., offers to Churchmen 
and their families simple but comfortable rooms at 
this famous summer resort. Clergymen especially 
invited. For rates and reservations write Mrs. Rod- 
ney Brace, 519 Chestnut St., Lebanon, Pa. 


[#5 time to ro! up your sleeve... 


GIVE 


= 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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LUXON, HAROLD, to priesthood at Our Fath- 
er’s House, Ethete, Wyo., where he is assistant, by 
Rishop James W. Hunter. 


McCORMICK, R. BRADLEY, to priesthood at 
Church of the Nativity, Crafton, Pa., by Suffra- 
gan Bishop William S. Thomas of Pittsburgh. He 
is priest-in-charge of St. Thomas’ Church, Can- 
onsburg, and the Church of the Atonement, Car- 
negie. 


McQUEEN, CHARLES W., to priesthood at 
St. Philip’s Church, Los Angeles, Calif., where 
he is curate, by Suffragan Bishop Donald J. 
Campbell. 


MILTENBERGER, GEORGE K. G., to priest- 
hood at St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Texas, 
by Bishop Avery Mason. 


MOLNAR, EDWIN G., to priesthood at Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, by Bishop Nelson M. 
Burroughs. He is assistant at the Church of the 
Ascension, Lakewood. 


MORGAN, S. NEALE, to priesthood at the 
Church of the Nativity, Crafton, Pa., by Suffra- 
gan Bishop William S. Thomas of Pittsburgh. He 
is priest-in-charge of St. James Memorial 
Church, Pittsburgh, and publicity director for the 
diocese. 


MUHL, ROBERT B., to priesthood at the 
Church of the Nativity, Crafton, Pa., by Suffra- 
gan Bishop William S. Thomas of Pittsburgh. He 
is a curate at Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh. 


MYERS, HERBERT G., to priesthood, at Christ 
Church, Kent, Ohio, by Bishop Nelson M. Bur- 
roughs. He is rector of Grace Church, Ravenna. 


ODOM, SAMUEL S., to priesthood at Christ 
Church, Pearisburg, Va., where he has been dea- 
con-in-charge and is now priest-in-charge, by 
Bishop Henry D. Phillips of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. 

PARTRIDGE, IVAN H., to priesthood at St. 
Luke’s Church, Montclair, N. J., where he is 
curate, by Bishop Benjamin M. Washburn of 
Newark. 


ROBERTSON, VERNON W., to priesthood at 
St. John’s Church, Rexbury, Mass., where he is 
assistant rector, by Bishop Norman B. Nash. 


ROBINSON, EDWARD G., to priesthood at the 
Church of St. Andrew’s-in-the-Pines, Pinedale, 
Wyo., where he is_priest-in-charge, by Bishop 
James W. Hunter. He is also in charge of the 
Church of St. John-the-Baptist, Big Piney, and 
St. Hubert’s, Bondurant. 


ROUTH, JOE M., SR., to priesthood at Calvary 
Church, Menard, Texas, by Bishop Everett H. 
Jones of West Texas. 


SALBERG, JOHN T., to priesthood at St. 
John’s Church, Brownwood, Texas, by former 
Suffragan Bishop G. Francis Burrill of Dallas, 
now Bishop of Chicago. Fr. Salberg is vicar-in- 
charge of St. Matthew’s Mission, Comanche. 


SHORT, BERNARD L., to priesthood at St. 
Thomas’ Church, Rawlins, Wyo., where he is 
curate, by Bishop James W. Hunter. He is also 
in charge of St. James’ Church, Encampment, and 
St. Barnabas’, Saratoga. 


SMITH, MAX E., to priesthood at the Church 
of the Nativity, Crafton, Pa., by Suffragan Bishop 
William S. Thomas of Pittsburg. He is priest-in- 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, Monongahela. 


STAMBAUGH, DAVID A., to priesthood at 
Trinity Church, Fostoria, Ohio, where he is rector, 
by Bishop Nelson M. Burroughs. 


STANTON, JOHN R., to priesthood at Trinity 
Church, Rock Mount, Va., where he is rector, by 
Bishop Henry D. Phillips of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. He is also in charge of St. Peter’s-in-the- 
Mountains, Callaway, and St. John’s-in-the-Moun- 
tains, Ferrum. 


STREETER, MILLARD G., to priesthood at 
St. Paul’s Church, Oakland, Calif., by Bishop 
Karl M. Block. He is vicar of St. Patrick’s Mis- 
sion, E] Cerrito. 


TRAUTWEIN, JAMES L. P., to priesthood at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toledo, Ohio, by the Rt. 
Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, retired Bishop of Ohio. 
He is priest-in-charge of St. John’s Church, Bowl- 
ing Green, and St. John’s, Napoleon. 


WATSON, EDWARD J., to priesthood at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Fallon, Nev., by 
Bishop William F. Lewis. 


WATSON, WILLIAM B., to priesthood at St. 
James’ Church, Kemmerer, Wyo., where he is 
priest-in-charge, by Bishop James W. Hunter. 
He is also in charge of St. Bartholomew’s, Coke- 
ville. 


WILKINSON, ROBERT H., to priesthood at 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, by Bishop 
Nelson M. Burroughs. He is assistant at St. 
Mark’s Church, Toledo. 


WILSON, HOWARD L., to priesthood at St. 
Mark’s Church, Casper, Wyo., where he is assist- 
ant, by Bishop James W. Hunter. 
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WORRELL, JOHN C., to priesthood at St. 
George’s Church, Dallas, Texas, where he is re- 
maining as curate and headmaster of the Pa- 
rochial Day School, by former Suffragan Bishop 
G. Francis Burrill of Dallas, now Bishop of 
Chicago, 


AMES, GEORGE, to diaconate at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Evangelist, Spokane, Wash., by 
Bishop Edward M. Cross. He is deacon-in-charge 
of Trinity Church, Grangeville, Ida. 


BRAUN, HAROLD E., to diaconate at Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, by Bishop Nelson M. 
Burroughs. He is assistant at St. Peter’s Church, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


JOHNSON, ROBERT R., to diaconate at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist, Spokane, 
Wash., by Bishop Edward M. Cross. He is deacon- 
in-charge of St. James’ Church, Cashmere, Wash., 
and St. Andrew’s, Chelan. 


McKNIGHT, VERNON, to diaconate at St. 
Mark’s Church, Hanna, Wyo., by Bishop James 
W. Hunter. He is in charge of both St. John’s 
and St. Mark’s churches in Hanna, St. Luke’s, 
Medicine Bow, and a preaching station at Elk 
Mountain. 


WEEKS, DANIEL E., former Presbyterian 
minister, to diaconate at Washington Cathedral 
by Bishop Angus Dun. He is continuing as direc- 
tor of institutional ministry for the Washington 
Federation of Churches. 


TRANSITION 


ALLEN, ELMER L., from priest-in-charge, St. 
Mary’s, Milton, Fla.; Church of the Epiphany, 
Crestview, and St. Agatha’s, De Funiak Springs, 
to assistant rector, Church of the Ascension, 
Clearwater. 


ARSNAULT, LEIGHTON P., from rector, 
Christ Church, Bowling Green, Ky., to rector, 
Christ Church, Mobile, Ala. 


BALLARD, LOCKETT F., from rector, St. 
Philip’s, Garrison, N. Y., to Trinity Church, New- 
port, R. I. 


BANKSTON, PAUL A., from assistant rector, 
St. Stephen’s, Edina, Minn., a suburb of Minne- 
apolis, to assistant rector, St. Peter’s (Ladue par- 
ish), St. Louis, Mo., and minister-in-charge of a 
parochial mission being developed in a suburban 
area of the city. 


BATTEN, DOUGLAS, from rector, Port Med- 
way Parish, Nova Scotia, to rector, Church of St. 
Matthew and the Redeemer, South Boston, Mass. 


BEISHEIM, C. DONALD, from vicar, Church 
of Our Saviour, Secaucus, N. J., to curate, Church 
of the Redeemer, Morristown. 


BOYD, CHARLES C., JR., from rector, All 
Saints’, Whitman, Mass., to rector, Emmanuel, 
Roxbury. 


BRIEANT, CHARLES H., from_ priest-in- 
charge, St. Peter’s, Stone Ridge, N. Y.; St. 
John’s, High Falls and All Saints’, Rosendale, to 
Detroit, Mich. 


BROWN, WILLIAM R., from  minister-in- 
charge, St. Andrew’s mission, Hays, Kans., to 
curate, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 


CHANDLER, EDWARD, from priest-in-charge, 
St. Christopher’s Chapel of Trinity Parish, Low- 
er East Side Mission, New York City, to priest- 
in-charge, St. Peter’s, Chelsea. 


CHAPLIN, PAUL, from curate, St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Dallas, Texas, to rector, St. Francis’, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


CROWTHER, IRA M., JR., from rector, St. 
Mark’s, Cleveland, to associate director of the 
chaplaincy service of the Diocese of Ohio. 


DANIELS, G. EARL, from rector, St. James’, 
Cambridge, Mass., to associate rector, All Saints’, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


DAVIS, PAUL J., from vicar, Trinity Church, 
Emnietsburg, Iowa; St. Thomas’, Algona, and St. 
Stephen’s, Spencer, to vicar, Calvary, Sioux City. 


DERBY, AUBREY H., retired priest of the 
Diocese of Newark, from Honolulu, T. H., to 
Tempe, Ariz. 


EASTMAN, ERIC I., (Chaplain), canonically 
resident in the Diocese of New York; new ad- 
dress: 1402052, Chaplains Division, Munich Dis- 
trict, A.P.O. 407, c/o P. M., New York. 


ECKMAN, WILLIAM, from assistant rector, 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa., to rector, 
Church of the Advent, Cape May, N. J. 


ELDRIDGE, ELSOM, from rector, Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Nashua, N. H., to executive 
secretary, Province of New England. 


ELLWAY, W. DOUGLAS, from a parish of the 
Church of England in Canada, at Edgerton, Al- 
berta, to vicar, Emmanuel Church, Hailey, Ida., 
and St. Thomas’, Ketchum and Sun Valley. 


OEE ee ee Ee ee 
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EVANS, ALLEN, retired as rector of St. a 
er’s, Philadelphia, Pa., due to ill health, on 36th , 
anniversary of his priesthood. k 


EVANS, CHARLES H., from assistant, St. . 
Mark’s, Cleveland, Ohio, to rector. ie 


FLEMMINGS, VINCENT C., resigned as vicar, , 
St. Monica’s, Trenton, N. J. 


GOODEN, ROBERT B., JR., resigned as super- 
intendent and chaplain, Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute, San Pedro, Calif. 


GRIBBEN, R. EMMET, JR., from rector, Holy 
Trinity, Clemson, S. C., and chaplain to Episcopat 
students at Clemson College, to chaplain of the 
Canterbury Chapel and College Center, Univer. 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. j 


HAMILTON, FRANCIS M., resigned as rector, ; 
Immanuel-on-the-Green, New Castle, Del. Future 
plans will be announced at a later date. 


HUGHES, JOHN D., from vicar, St. Andrew’s _ 
Greencastle, Ind., to priest-in-charge, St. Mat-. 
thew’s, Liverpool, N. Y., and missionary-in- 
charge, St. Paul’s, Warners. 


HURLEY, WALTER P., from rector, Chureh 
of the Good Shepherd, Dedham, Mass., to canon, . 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ISCHIE, WILLIAM V., JR., formerly of Mil- . 
waukee, Wis., has been on staff of Philadelphia 
Protestant Episcopal City Mission since last Au- . 
gust, as chaplain of Philadelphia County Prison 
(Holmesburg), the House of Correction, and Riv- - 
erview. 


JACKSON, ERIC W., native of Cheshire, Eng- 
land, and one of the “Tubby Clayton chaplains” ’ 
during World War II, from rector, Trinity, Menlo 
Park, Calif., to rector, St. Paul’s, Queen Anne 
Hill, Seattle, Wash. 


LEIGH-PINK, HARRY, from rector, All! 
Saints’, Long Beach, Calif., to superintendent and 
chaplain, Seaman’s Church Institute, San Pedro. } 


LICHLITER, JAMES M., from rector, Emman- |) 
uel, Webster Groves, Mo., to rector, St. Paul’s, ; 
Akron, Ohio. 


McGRORY, JOHN J., from rector, St. Paul’s, ; 
Bound Brook, N. J., to vicar, Holy Innocents’, ’ 
Dunellen. 


MAGUIRE, ERNEST G., formerly assistant at! 
St. Luke’s, Montclair, N. J., from non-parochia} | 
status, Diocese of Newark, to vicar, Church of | 
Our Saviour, Secaucus. 


MARSHALL, ALBERT R., rector, All Saints’, ' 
Boise, Ida., became an associate of the Mission of! 
the Good Shepherd, Ft. Hall, Jan. 15. 


METHVEN, EMERSON W., from curate, Holy 
Trinity, Santa Barbara, Calif., to vicar, Imman- 
uel mission, El Monte. 


MITCHELL, WALTER (the Rt. Rev.), retired 
Bishop of Arizona, who took the December serv-' 
ices of All Souls’, Point Loma, San Diego, upon: 
the transfer of the Rev. Frederick C. Hammond 
from the Diocese of Los Angeles to the Diocese o*: 
California, as rector of St. Andrew’s, Lomita 
Park, will continue to take charge of the Sami 
Diego mission until a new vicar is appointed. 


NEWMAN, CHARLES W. (Chaplain Major). 
rector, All Saints’, Ashmont, Mass., from 1950 tei 
August, 1953, when he was called to active duty. 
is now stationed at Warren Air Force Base, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


NICHOLAS, J. ROBERT, from vicar, Al 
Saints’, Salt Lake City, Utah, to reetor, St. 
Mary’s, Emmett, Ida. 


NIELSEN, CHARLES R., from assistant, St. 
John’s, Stamford, Conn., to rector, Sherwood 
Parish, Cockeysville, Md. 


OLIVEROS, ROBERT L., from St. David's, 
Cheraw, S. C., to rector, Holy Trinity, Clemson,’ 
ond chaplain to Episcopal students at Clemsonr 

ollege. 


et 


PITT, LOUIS W., JR., from rector, St. Mark’s, 
Foxboro, Mass., to rector, All Saints’, Brookline. 


PRICE, FREDERICK C., JR., resigned as 
Roe n haeS of Holy Innocents, Beach Haven, 


PRIEBE, CHARLES M., JR., from assistan 
rector, Trinity, Wilmington, Del., to rector, St 
James’, Newport. 


RAPS, HENRY G., retired from full-time zea 


ae she pcan ae priest-in-charge of St. James’) 
iscataway, N. J., and the Church of 
Cross, Perth Amboy. ae c= 


REMINGTON, WILLIAM P. (the Rt. Rey.) 
retired Suffragan Bishop of Pennsylvania, wh 
has been supplying at St. Ambrose’ mission 
Claremont, Calif., has become full-time vicar-in 
charge and has been officially enrolled among th 
active clergy of the diocese. 


SCHREINER, CHARLES F., formerly rector 
St. James’, Newport, Del., has been rector, Chris 
Church, Winnetka, IIl., since August, 1953. 
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PARIS, FRANCE 
HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 
'23 Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 
» Sun: 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, 
Cathedral Choir . . . Warm Welcome 


Y “Most Beautiful English Gothic on the Continent’ 
. Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


|______BONN, GERMANY——_—— 


The American Protestant Church, 

} Stimson Memorial Chapel 

) Sundays—HC, 8:00 A.M., Morning Service, 11:00 
| A.M. 

) The Reverend J. L. B. Williams, M.A. 


10s ANGELES, CAL. 


} CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

| 4976 W. Adams Blvd. (near La Brea) 
Rev. George Lyon Pratt, r 

» Rev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

i Sun 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 

. 11 MP & Ser; Wed 7 & 10 HC 


— _ WASHINGTON, D. C.——— 


} CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

/ Rev. James Murchison Duncan, r 

#) Sun HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7 

| Sat C 4 to 5, 7:30 to 8:30 

| When in Washington visit this historie Anglo- 
4, Catholic Parish. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 

/ ALL ANGELS 

20th and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
i, Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, ¢ 
' Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 

{ An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| ALL SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 
Rev. Sewall Emerson, r Rev. Donald L. Davis 
Sun 7:30; 9 (sung) CH S; 11 (Sol); 
7:30 EV & Ben; Daily Eu 7, Wed & HD 10; EP 
5:45; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
Rev. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., r 


} Ben 6. Daily MP 7:10, HC 7:30; EP 6; Thur HC 
| 9:30; Fri HC 12 noon, Healing Serv. 12:30; C 
) Sat 12-1, 5-6; Sun 10:15 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 


face PM; addr, 


address; 


NEW YORK CITY: 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho Mat 10:30; Ev 4; 
Ser 11, 4. Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and 
Cho HC 8:45 HD); Mat 8:30; Ev 5:30. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH 
Broadway at Tenth St. Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
4th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 and 10; MP and Ser 11; EP and Ser 4; 
Tues and Thur and HD HC 12; Wed Healing 
Service 12; Daily: MP 7:45, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW‘’S 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC 1st Sun) 

Wkday HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP 6 Daily. 


Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


St. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase Rev. J. F. Martin 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 

Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C. Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


anno, 
nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


munion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy Hour; 


an- Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, 


Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; 
tr, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young 
People’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, $.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

$un HC 8, 9 & 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th 
$; Cho Ev 4 

Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; ND 12:10. 
Noted for boy choir; great reredos and windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E, 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


TRINITY 

Broadway and Wall St. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45 

HC 8, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt. 


Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


— ROCHESTER, N. Y.———— 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Ev) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 
12:30 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square—on U. S. Highway No. 1 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC; 2nd & 
4th Sun 9:30 HC 


——-COLUMBUS, OHIO————— 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., Asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S—on Routes 1 and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Servcies 8, 11, also Wed 8 


The Time Is Coming... 


BUILDERS 


br Christ 


ARSE LEE IE 
Directed by GENERAL CONVENTION 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL + - 281 Fourth Avenue +. New Yoru 10K 


... to make your pledge as BUILDERS FoR CHRIST. The Church 
needs as a bare minimum $4,150,000 to build, rebuild, and 
repair so that it can continue and enlarge its ministry. By mak- 


ing a generous and sacrifical pledge you will help. 


OUR SEMINARIES need $2,000,000 for buildings to house 


and train our clergy of tomorrow. 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS which needs $1,225,000 to rebuild 
destroyed or inadequate churches and schools, especially in 


Japan, the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME which needs $800,000 to improve 
facilities in the schools sponsored by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, and for advancing missionary work right 


here in the United States. 


BUILDERS FOR CHRIST is the effort of the whole Church to 
provide the churches, schools, dormitories, and other buildings 
required for it to carry on its work. You are asked to become a 


BUILDER FOR CHRIST by sharing in this important drive. 


